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ie promote the welfare of children and youth in home, 


school, church, and community. 


3 a raise the standards of home life. 


5 secure adequate laws for the care and protection of 


children and youth. 


TT. bring into closer relation the home and the school 
that parents and teachers may cooperate intelligently in 


the training of the child. 


ix develop between educators and the general public 
such united efforts as will secure for every child the 
highest advantages in physical, mental, social, and spir- 


itual education. 
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The Presidents Meaaage 


A Salute to Teachers 


ings ready to receive the children of the land and that in these buildings there will be 
teachers waiting to take up the task of instructing them; of watching over their manners 
| and morals; of guarding their health; of inspiring them to desire the good and the beautiful and to 
fight injustice, intolerance, and wrong wherever they exist. We expect that these teachers will 
learn to know the children as individuals, no matter how large the classes are; that they will help 
the young people discover their own latent abilities and. will guide them toward the vocations for 
which they are best adapted. 

Whenever parents talk about the education of their children we soon find that two questions are 
paramount—‘“‘What do we want our children to be like when they’re grown up?” and “What are 
the qualities we want in the teachers of our children?” Unconsciously, but with unerring judg- 
ment, we recognize the close relationship between the two. Accepted unquestionably is the belief 
that teachers will be equipped with basic academic skills; chief emphasis is, therefore, placed on 
the second question—that dealing with the personality of the ideal teacher. The discussion is 
likely to reveal that— 


| year as September rolls around we take it for granted that there will be school build- 


Parents like teachers who have had experience in living and whose experiences range far beyond 
the little world of the classroom. 

Parents like teachers who like children. (Some don’t.) 

Parents like teachers who understand that schooling is not something apart from the rest of life 
but is one of the great forces in the whole educative process through which the child is led to 
maturity. 

Parents like teachers who have good manners, a broad cultural background, and an appreciation 
of the finer things of life; who are attractive in appearance and display good taste; who have good 
health, both mental and physical; and who believe in spiritual power and practice spiritual pre- 
cepts in their daily living. 








pm ps are interested in these characteristics because they know that teachers, like parents, 
teach more from example than from textbooks. Whatever their own shortconiings, parents 
know well that tomorrow lies in the hands and hearts of the children of today, and they desire above 
all else that their children shall be equipped to build a better tomorrow. 
; But when we do find such teachers—and their number is legion—do we give them citations, 
' honors, publicity, or gratitude? Do we pay them adequate salaries—not to mention generous ones 
—for their enthusiasm and devotion? Are we giving recognition to those who have resisted the 
lure of higher salaries in other positions? 

The low enrollment in the teachers’ colleges of the land is truly critical. We cry for more educa- 
tion for more people, but how can we have it without teachers? It was Abraham Lincoln who said 
“Upon the subject of education, not presuming to dictate any plan or system respecting it, I can 
only say that I view it as the most important subject which we, as a people, can be engaged in.” 

This is the view of thoughtful parent-teacher members everywhere. The National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers is indeed proud to salute its teacher members, and all other capable, devoted 


workers in the teaching profession. 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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"C H. Armstrong Roberts 


ANY organizations in America are seek- 
ing a voice in the peace. My profession 
—education—wants a voice in the peace. 
does labor, so do the churches, so do women. 
of us want a voice in the peace. Added up, 
e people want a voice in the peace. 
‘he people should have a voice. Whether any 
ticular section of the people is entitled to a 
parate voice depends, it seems to me, upon 
hether that section is likely to say anything 
rth while. If women want a voice in the peace, 
at do they want to say when they get a voice? 
they just want to reecho what the men said 
1919? The result would be a sort of duet, twice 
oud and much less than half as funny. 
Planning, making, and keeping the peace is a 
ous business. There is much to be gained by 
volving many people in it, provided only that a 
etter peace is created. People should not be in- 
ted to sit at the peace table just for the sake of 
liteness. 
If the women join the men at the peace table, 
ie picture is going to be more decorative, and it 
also going to be more democratic. Those are 
ith clear and highly important gains. It will be 





WILLIAM G. CARR 





a fine thing if women can say, a few years from 
now, “A qualified woman attended every im- 
portant international gathering from 1944 on.” 
No small achievement, that; but I think it would 
be even finer to be able to say, “Women attended 
the international conferences, and what they 
thought and said there made the resulting peace 
more secure, fair, durable, and intelligent than 
it would have been otherwise.” 

Do women have something to say about the 
peace that is different from, or better than, or sup- 
plementary to, or more useful and persuasive than, 
the things that people who are not women are 
likely to say? I believe they have. I think women 
should say that the way people are educated deter- 
mines the way they act. Unless that point of view 
finds its way into the planning, making, and keep- 
ing of the peace, that peace will be crippled and 
insecure. 

Now, neither the educators nor the women are 
going to have a chance to say this at the peace 
table unless we can make it perfectly clear today 
that international collaboration in education is 
not a postwar activity but a part of the war. The 
role of education in making the peace is, in gen- 
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eral, the same as the role of the Army in making 
the peace. The methods are entirely different, but 
the aims are the same. The role of the Army is 
to offset what the enemy does by military action. 
If the enemy takes certain islands in the Pacific, 
the Army and the Navy try to drive him out. If the 
enemy uses a certain new kind of weapon, the 
Army and the Navy multiply our defenses against 
that weapon and build better offensive weapons 
for our own use. 

It should be just the same with education. When 
the enemy burns books, we should print and dis- 
tribute books; when the enemy distorts and de- 
praves minds, we should heal minds; when the 
enemy destroys schools and freedom of teaching, 
we should build schools and liberate intellectual 
activity. These are not postwar activities. They 
are a part of the war. The reconstruction of edu- 
cation in the occupied countries and in the enemy 
countries—and, indeed, the reconstruction of edu- 
cation in our own country—must be part of the 
struggle of this war. We are not fighting for ter- 
ritory or for economic advantage. We are fight- 
ing for a way of acting and living, and it is the 
business of education to help people learn good 
ways of acting and living. 

So it is foolish to postpone action in the field 
of international education on the ground that this 
is a postwar enterprise. The proposed United Na- 
tions agency for educational and cultural rehabili- 
tation is a war agency; it will stay a war agency 
until all the schools of the United Nations are 
functioning freely again and until all the elements 
of the Axis educational system that have helped 
to make this war possible are destroyed. I am try- 
ing to convey here a sense of urgency. When we 
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HAT do our educators mean when they 

say we must begin now to build for inter- 
national collaboration in education? Are they 
proposing something too idealistic, too im- 
practical, or too expensive to be carried out? 
Can the women of America play a role of any 
importance in bringing about such collabora- 
tion if they are given a voice at the peace 
table? In this article one educator expresses 
his belief that women, if they will study the 
question and arrive at a full understanding of 
the issues involved, can make highly signifi- 
cant contributions to education for peace. 





talk about the relation of education to winning 
and keeping the peace, we are not engaged pri- 
marily in postwar planning; we are engaged pri- 
marily in the conduct of war. 


Two Steps 


Se are, of course, two clear-cut steps to be 
taken. The first is the program for immediate 
rehabilitation embodied in the proposed United 
Nations organization for educational and cultural 
reconstruction. That agency should be established 
the day before yesterday, if possible. Let us urge 
our State Department to take this proposal in 
dead earnest and to act on it with a rapidity some- 
what greater than that of a glacier. This is war; 
this is a war activity. We need speed in dealing 
with the war’s most critical problems. 

The second step is 
a long-range program 
for an all-inclusive in- 
ternational office of ed- 
ucation. The first step 
will probably have to 
be taken first, but if 
the first step is taken 
and the second step is 
not taken, we are in 
the pusition of a car- 
penter who has built 
the foundation of a 
house and forgotten to 
put any walls or roof 
on it. 


Three Assets 
ow, we have some 


definite assets 
when it comes to get- 
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ting these things done. In the first place, we have 
an abundance of printed materials and organized 
ideas in the various publications of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, the Liaison Commit- 
tee, and many other groups. They are either free 
or inexpensive. They should be widely distributed 
to the members of the parent-teacher organization. 
The second asset is the past two years of active 
study and promotion of the idea that education is 
related to the peace. That idea 
has found a surprisingly warm 
reception in the minds of the 
American people. Eduard C. 
Lindeman, who recently spent 
three months in the South and 
Viidwest, conferring with rep- 
resentative groups of citizens, 
has expressed doubt about 
whether or not many of the 
things that he regards as es- 
sential for the peace are ac- 
eptable to a majority of the 
American people. The one ex- 
ception to this conclusion, sig- 
nificantly enough, is the pro- 
posal for an_ international - 
ffice of education. The A'mer- _ 
ican people believe in educa- 
tion. But nothing much will happen unless our 
government agencies are stimulated to action and 
inless public interest is developed and maintained. 
Our third asset is the remarkable action taken 
oy the State Department in collaborating with the 
Conference of Allied Ministers of Education in 
London. It is impossible to overestimate the im- 
portance of this action or the value of the services 
our delegates in London have rendered. Here at 
last we have a definite, concrete proposal that will 
put us on the road, though it is no doubt a very 
ong and tortuous road, to utilizing education in 
the planning, winning, and keeping of the peace. 


Three Liabilities 


§ eee are some of our assets; now what are our 
liabilities? The first is the widespread mis- 
understanding—some of it, I fear, deliberate—of 
what is really proposed when we talk about edu- 
cation and the peace. Some of us say that we be- 
‘lieve in international cooperation in education. 
When we say that, immediately some newspapers, 
some commentators, and some members of Con- 
gress reply severely, “International cooperation in 
education is nonsense. We must not send a hun- 
dred thousand American teachers to impose de- 
mocracy on the rest of the world.” 

You can’t get very far with an argument like 
that, because there is no meeting of minds in it. 


0 








No responsible organization in this country has 
ever suggested that we impose our educational sys- 
tem on any part of the rest of the world. The most 
that any of us has proposed is that the Nazi edu- 
cational system must be extirpated. No one has 
proposed that American teachers enter the class- 
rooms of our Allies, or of our enemies, even for a 
day. Yet some people—people who do not really 
believe in any form of international cooperation— 
twist these proposals into pa- 
thetic straw men that they can 
knock down and burn up to 
their hearts’ content. So we 
have to break through this 
misunderstanding and make 
perfectly clear what we mean 
by keeping the peace through 
international cooperation in 
education. 

The second liability is the 
fact that international coop- 
eration in education is going 
to cost a little money. It will 
not cost anything like as much 
as UNRRA is costing, and, of 
course, compared with the cost 
of the war, it is picayunish. 
When people say that it might 
cost too much money to collaborate with other 


© Harold M. Lambert 


nations in the interest of maintaining good will - 


and peace through education, let us never forget 
that this war has already cost the United States 
more than all the public schools, colleges, universi- 
ties, libraries, and adult education forums in this 
country since the founding of our Republic. 

The third liability is lack of time. No one knows 
how soon we may be called upon to help in the 
program of educational rehabilitation in the coun- 
tries of our Allies. No one knows how soon the 
peace may come. We ought to have the machinery 
for such eventualities in operation right now. As 
I said before, this is war. We cannot afford to be 
too cautious, too deliberate. 

I would urge in conclusion that parent-teacher 
association members prepare themselves to deal 
intelligently with the problems involved in the 
relation of education to the peace; and that, if the 
proposals I have made meet with their approval, 
they urge the State Department to act. It is my 
opinion that the State Department tries very hard 
and, on the whole, very successfully, to reflect the 
wishes of the American people in the conduct of 
our foreign relations. But it cannot reflect those 
wishes unless it knows what they are. Let Amer- 
ican women tell their State Department frankly, 
politely, vigorously, and often that they want 
action now on the current proposals looking 
toward international collaboration in education. 
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THIS IS THE FIRST 
ARTICLE IN THE 
PARENT EDUCATION 
STUDY COURSE 
“GUIDING THE 
CITIZENS OF 
TOMORROW” 


© Harold M. Lambert 


WHAT KIND OF Diiseioline 


carry the story of London’s robot-bomb 
blitz. Once again we see terrified children 
placed upon trains for the country. Their faces 
reveal much. The stoic gestures of hard-pressed 
parents fill out the story. No, the story is not 
over; indeed, the casual reader has not even 
seen its beginning. Under the indiscriminate bomb- 
ing that serves no direct military purpose, all 
places are dangerous. Children who suffer most 
are first removed, but all children undergo subtle 
changes. 
Truly this life, this European world, presents 
as black a prospect as has ever confronted children 
and youth down through the centuries. 


\ this is being written, papers and magazines 





HE line between liberty and license has 

always been narrowly drawn, and one of 
the chief and most difficult tasks of parents is 
to know how and when to draw it. War, with 
its emotional upsets and economic instabil- 
ities, has added disciplinary problems by the 
score. In this article, which opens the new 
parent education study course, parents will 
find valuable counsel suited to their needs. 
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NOW? 
GEORGE D. STODDARD 


No Fence Around War 


7 effects upon our own children are hard to 
measure, but they can be observed. The Wild 
West and gangster make-believes of an earlier day 
have been replaced by air and tank fights which 
enlist the boundless energies of children at all 
ages from two to eighteen. My own child, eighteen 
months of age, picks up his brother’s commando 
gun and comes weaving around trees to attack. 
He imitates the familiar rat-tat-tat of the gang’s 
machine gun in action. This, right at the be- 
ginning of his language learning! 

Let us not imagine that even psychiatrists or 
psychologists know just what to do on all occa- 
sions. Discipline methods and procedures are not 
neatly catalogued in an engineer’s handbook. But 
one basic fact must be accepted at the outset: 


_ The world of the gun and the bomb is the present 


world of reality—whether we like it or not. We 
cannot lose ourselves in headlines, in the radio 
and motion picture of battle action, without spill- 
ing over emotionally. We are always watched, 
and often understood, by our children. A harsh 


7 





mmand to stop warlike play might push the 
child away from what is happening to father 
brother, to grown-up friends. Heroes live in 
the mind’s eye, and at times the war is the most 
important thing in the child’s world. 
Fortunately, there are other ways to ease the 
train. The child’s span of attention for any 
ocial engagement is unpredictable. Hunger, mus- 
» weariness, and frustration break up the too- 
ng-continued roughhouse. Often he hangs on, 
tering the vulnerable fringe of temper tan- 
m, mischievousness, or delinquency, only be- 
ise nobody has offered him an appealing sub- 
tute. Until recently, mother was around most 
the day. The offer of fruit juice, a glass of 
\k, a cookie, a pleasing errand, a new game— 
se and other familiar devices encouraged the 
id to subside at difficult moments. Too often 
v, even among informed parents, the golden 
ment is missed. 





Child Needs vs. Adult Demands 


) ISCIPLINE is chiefly a question of relating de- 
sirable actions to the child’s basic physical 
| social needs. Emotions, for example, cannot 
safely repressed or dismissed, but they can 
made to serve instead of destroy. 
[| know that it is easy to talk this way. Let us 
< ourselves how we may go about it. 
The best exercise is for parents and parent- 
lers to put down in their own language, but- 
ssed by actual experience, ways in which chil- 
en may be taught to follow the winding path 
self-discipline. 
We can build up early the common habits of 
ting, sleeping, toileting, washing, playing, and 
lping. Since the child is not a machine, good 
habits have to be grown into and accepted by the 
hild if they are to be helpful. We should not 
ast about the early age at which a child achieves 
s or that success. I say this because we are 
ely to praise only the external appearance, 
failing to observe the total behavior pattern. The 
ody-goody boy who never wets his pants and 
lways says “thank you” may be a dual personality 
with both sides unattractive to others. 
Some discipline is completely reasonable to the 
spoiled child. In other cases parental demands 
em utterly senseless. Then there is a border 
gion in which the child does not understand 
t does exercise a certain faith and courage 
hich the parent has helped him to develop. The 
indard warning, “Don’t touch; it’s hot,” is soon 
nfirmed by experience. This is a minor triumph 
for the mother of an experimenting child, but she 
uld not press the matter. Similarly with eating 
oblems. Some things do taste good, even to a 





doubting child; why not play this up occasionally ? 
When offering something that tastes “bad,” admit 
it, giving the child a chance to show some pre- 
commando fortitude. After a while he may poke 
fun at you for thinking that he couldn’t eat any- 
thing that he didn’t like. 

In a well-ordered home, there are a very few 
things which must be barred to the young child. 
He may not dash out in front of cars, or play on 
the public highway. You may as well tell him so, 
then act consistently in harmony with what you 
have told him. The point simply is not arguable. 
You cannot afford to let him see for himself. The 
young child may not light matches until you have 
placed them within reach, and then only in co- 
operation with you. To let him do so when he 
first wants to, is to permit such action too soon. 
By observing his growing comprehension of the 
method—and the danger—you can tell when the 
point has been reached at which he can safely 
start. It will be later than his own childish whim 
would indicate, but perhaps sooner than your 
fears would have permitted. There is no time- 
table except the observed course of child growth 
in responsibility. The first pushes into unknown 
territory should, of course, be supervised, the 
more unobtrusively the better. ° 


The Heart of the Matter 


I HAVE used these commonplace examples for a 
purpose. Back of every occasion for discipline, 
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back of all the actions 
taken at a given mo- 
ment, lies an accumu- 
lated store of previous 
child-parent contacts. 
What has your child 
learned to expect from 
you? Are you really on 
his side? Are you substituting your own ego-drives 
for his? Yours may be rigidly codified, backed 
up by experience, and pleasure-giving; his are 
no weaker for their immaturity. In fact all his 
personality may be bundled up in the struggle-of- 
the-moment. He has a hard time walking away 
from a field that includes at one and the same time 
a beloved object—you—and a desired goal or 
action. 

True affection and understanding must come 
first from the parent or other adult. The child will 
respond adequately (though not every time) if 
certain of his freedoms (those unrelated to safety 
or progress) are undisturbed. Not easy, you say, 
and is it not a wrong point of view? It sounds 
suspiciously like giving in to the child. Many a 
parent has tried that, and has sadly paid the 
price later. 

The point is, you do not “give in” at all. It is 
a part of your essential philosophy to treat the 
child as an equal, as a personality. He has his 
rights as well as his duties; neither rights nor 
duties depend upon ability in verbal combat. Be- 
fore school age, you can usually outtalk and often 
outwit the child—but to do so is to take a mean 





advantage. There comes a time when irrational ° 


or selfish structures will become crystal clear to 
the child. 

Long before this, most children know the dif- 
ference between the word and the emotional fact. 
No tight-lipped, flinty-eyed mother can say to her 
four-year-old, “I don’t care, Johnnie, whether you 
eat or not; I’m just doing this for your own good” 
—and fool Johnnie. She cares all right—and 
wouldn’t she be funny not to? Health, nutrition, 
growth, obedience, cleanliness—she cares so much 
as to identify these virtues with the particular act 
of eating a certain amount of food in a nice way 
at a certain time. 

What really counts is the proper nourishment 
over the day or the week, with all the repetition 
the child likes, and all the variation good sense 
will allow, within the framework of general diet- 
ary demands. Moreover, some of the virtues im- 
pinge upon each other. If the child grabs his cup 
of milk eager for a drink, let us forget about 
neatness and what we consider good manners for 
a while. He is showing hunger, self-reliance, and 
a budding motor control. What more should we 
ask of him just now? 
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The Will’s and Won’t’s of Children 


ISCIPLINE, then, is a measure of good parent- 
child relations. It is rooted less in external be- 
havior than in tolerance and love. Some things 
must be learned, or accepted prior to learning. 
This is not too difficult if the general social at- 
mosphere is gay and affectionate. 

If the child likes you, and he usually does, he 
will unconsciously strive to discover what you 
really like—what you consider truly important. 
He will guide himself accordingly. The rest of the 
day he will devote to a zestful exploration of ob- 
jects, persons, and events. For example, I want 
my child to drink milk. The reasons for this are 
biochemical and not interesting to all parents. But 
milk is not only good for him, it tastes good and 
feels good. Drinking milk brings pleasant faces 
all around. Let the child discover this for himself. 

I have said nothing about how parents are to 
back up and get a better start. Many of them find 
themselves in this predicament: They see now 
what should have been done, and they fear it is too 
late to make good. But, fortunately, there is in 
most cases no need to despair. The stage business 
of treating minor behavior disorders can be well 
learned through the P.T.A. or in university- 
sponsored child study classes. Frequently a sim- 
ple change in method, grafted on the good stock 
of parent affection, is all that is needed. Most lay 
leaders work within this area of improved skills 
and insights; their achievements are impressive. 


Parent, Know Thyself 


HE genuinely difficult task is to change our- 

selves from within. Have we avoided the chil- 
dren? If so, is overwork the cause, or has there 
been in our minds a subtle rejection of the parental 
role? Parents can be punitive toward their own 
children—a nasty situation, not to be shrugged 
off. On the other hand, parents can relive their 
lives in the new, and perhaps more beautiful, shell 
of the graceful child or-youth. 

For parent-centered troubles, self-analysis, 
spurred on by reading, observation, and free dis- 
cussion with other adults, should prove effective. 
Leaders in parent education, psychologists, and 
psychiatrists can help. Frequently a teacher, a 
family doctor, or a minister, if given an opening, 
can contribute friendly wisdom. 

There is no easy road to discipline, for it is as 
complex as human society. We may lack it our- 
selves, and deplore the lack in our children. If we 
cannot set a perfect example, we should, at least, 
try to keep pace. Our children are undergoing, or 
headed for, frightful war experiences. How can 
we measure up to their sacrifices? 


b. 



















HE conversation had turned to the achieve- 
ment and promise of modern medicine, par- 
ticularly with regard to prolonging life. 

One woman in the group finally emitted a long, 
ecstatic sigh and turned to her husband. “Isn’t it 
wonderful, Henry? Isn’t it just wonderful? Some- 
day everyone will be able to live and live!” 

Thus appealed to, her husband nodded agree- 
ment. “It’s wonderful, all right. Someday every- 
one will have plenty of time to be bored.” 

In this one woman’s enthusiasm and this one 
man’s dry retort, we meet the tragic paradox of 
our human experience: our triumphant ability to 
master physical problems and our laggard, fum- 
bling efforts to keep the spirit in step with the 
quickened body. 

It is a commonplace of modern science—and 
even, nowadays, of intelligent lay thinking—that 
the bodies and the minds of human beings do not 
always age at the same rate of speed. Often, we 
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OF BODY. AND OF 
MIND AND SPIRIT 


BONARO W. OVERSTREET 


know, an adult body houses an infantile or 
adolescent spirit. And quite as often—and with 
quite as tragic consequences—a young body, or 
one that is youthfully mature, will house a 
spirit already creeping toward old age. 


The Most Important Difference 


r Is nothing new for human beings to realize 
that individuals differ enormously in that 
elusive quality we can call livingness. Trying 
to describe a person who possesses this quality 


in high degree, we say that he always seems to be 
interested in things, or that he fairly thrives on 
new situations, or that he gets such fun out of just 
being alive. But whatever words we may choose 
to try to capture that which remains forever elu- 
sive, we do recognize that human beings differ 
among themselves in ways that have nothing to 
do with differences in physical age; they differ in 
what might be called a capacity for life. And 
what we thus express, people before us must have 
been trying to express through all the centuries 
that man has been alive on earth. 

What is new in this psychological age is the as 
yet inadequate but increasingly accurate ability to 
analyze livingness into its component traits. One 
might put it in another way. What is new is a 
more or less scientific power to indicate the danger 
points at which premature old age is likely to take 
over our minds and spirits while our bodies are 
yet young. We can begin to notice, on the basis of 
studies that take account of a myriad cases of 
human frustration, that certain types of behavior 
and attitude are signs of psychic deterioration. 
They mark, in one area or another of our mental 
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and spiritual life, the end of growth and the 
beginning of decay. 

It is exactly as true of the mind as of the body 
that where growth stops, death begins. We know 
that a person can gradually paralyze his own body 
by refusing to move. In like manner we now know 
that he can gradually paralyze his own spirit by 
denying it its normal activity, its normal, healthy 
contact with the world in which he lives. 

We know, in contrast, that an arm or leg that 
has been paralyzed can often be made to recover 
its function through long and careful exercise and 
that the human mind and spirit can, in the same 
fashion, throw off their stultifying apathies and 
again show signs of livingness. 

_ Sometimes the change will come by the process 
we call conversion—that is, by psychic shock, 
equivalent to the physical shock treatment that 
will sometimes induce recovery from an illness. 
But even in the area of the spirit, the shock tech- 
nique is strong medicine that may, so to speak, 
kill or cure. What is more practical, for most of 
us, is to try to make shock unnecessary by keep- 
ing our minds and spirits active, or to renew their 
laggard activity by gradual, constant exercise. 

What do we want badly enough in life to per- 
suade ourselves to go through a mental and spir- 
itual checkup and to take on, if necessary, exer- 
cises of the mind and spirit? 

My answer would be that we want to stay alive 
as long as we live. We want to possess, until such 
time as death overcomes us, a sense that we count 
as personalities; that we have not been put on the 
shelf; that we are not regarded as absurd left- 
overs by the people around us; that we are listened 
to, when we speak, with the respect people accord 
to the yet vital, not with the tired tolerance that 
courtesy extends to the senile. 

Our physical life may be short or long. But we 
want, while it lasts, to be alive—truly alive in all 
the intricate, fascinating ways that are possible 
for human beings. 


Danger Ahead 


NE DAY recently my husband and I were invited 

to tea by a middle-aged couple of our ac- 
quaintance. For some reason, the tea-table con- 
versation seemed to have, in spite of everybody’s 
efforts, an appalling specific gravity. Nothing that 
anyone could think of to say lightened it one atom. 
We all dutifully said words, but none of them 
sounded interesting. Every idea we expressed 


emerged somehow as a tired platitude. 


Walking home afterward, the two of us tried to 
figure out what had been wrong with the whole 
dreary situation. We were curious to know what 
had made the event seem like one more repetition 
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of something that had been wearily happening, 
over and over. So we traced back, in such detail 
as we could manage, the entire conversation. 
Suddenly light began to dawn. As we recalled, 
one after another, the comments made by our 
host, we realized that they were all, from a psycho- 
logical angle, amazingly uniform; they all de- 
spaired of the human future and deplored the 
passing of what had once been. Sometimes the at- 
titude was conveyed in words; sometimes it was 
nothing more than a tone of voice; but it dom- 
inated the whole conversation. We knew, then, 
what had made the talk seem old and tired. Life 
was being made to carry so ponderous a load of 
death that it could not straighten up and look at 
the world and be eager about where it was going. 
Here was a man still vigorous in body—a well- 
groomed, well set up, prosperous man in his early 
fifties ; but he was already a figure out of the past. 
But it is not only by looking back into the past 
that we can resign our minds to a premature de- 





ONCE de Leon, scouring Florida for the 

fountain of eternal youth, is no solitary 
figure in human history. The search for some 
secret that will preserve youth is perhaps the 
most abiding quest of all mankind. Yet too 
many people have never begun to understand 
the real character of the youthfulness they 
seek so tirelessly because they think of it 
solely in physical terms. It is old age of the 
spirit that is our human tragedy. This old 
age may come upon people while their bodies 
are yet young, or it may never come upon 
them at all, though they live to be ninety. 

What I hope to do this year is present the 
problem of age from the psychological angle. 
In the articles to come, I shall say that: 


You are as young as your sense perceptions 
You are as young as your words 
You are as young as your admirations 
You are as. young as your courage 
You are as young as your generosity 
You are as young as your memories allow 
ou to be 
ou are as young as your power to feel 
wonder and surprise 
You are as young as your service to some- 
thing greater than yourself 


I hope that my readers will check what I 
say with their own experiences. For I am 
convinced that all of us have within us what 
we need to know to retain our mental and 
spiritual youth—only we have never recog- 


nized its full psychological import. B.W.O. 
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terioration. A certain executive whom we know is 
expert at not listening when others talk. He pro- 
nounces. He does not converse. His subordinates 
have long since learned the futility of trying to 
discuss anything with him. If they are prepared 
to agree and admire, there is no occasion for dis- 
cussion ; if they are not, there is even less occasion. 
He shuts them off with executive pomposity. 

This man is, or has been, a person of outstand- 
ing ability. Often—probably more often than not 
—his judgments are sound. Yet no one of psycho- 
logical insight could, I think, talk with him for 
long without having the tragic feeling that here 
is a life preparing itself for a psychic death that 
will antedate physical death. Here is a life dedi- 
cated to the proposition that its own already 
acquired store of knowledge and habits is ade- 
quate to meet all situations. Because there is no 
impulse to renew mental vitality, here is a setup 
perfectly designed to invite psychic decline. 

Often, as I have said, this man’s judgment is 
good. Often he knows what he is talking about. 
3ut here is the tragic clue: Whether or not he 
knows what he is talking about, his manner is 
always the same. His positiveness is as assured in 
those fields in which he is an amateur as in those 
fields in which he is an expert. To paraphrase the 
immortal lines from The Mikado, 


The facts that bloom in the world, tra-la, 
Have nothing to do with the case. ... 


This being so, it is already predictable that, in a 
changing world, the number of instances in which 
this man’s judgment will be in error will increase 
as time goes on. Meanwhile his pomposity will at 
least hold its own; probably it will increase, as his 
subconscious warns him that he is not as convinc- 
ing as he once was. And associates who once re- 
garded him with respect for his genuine executive 
ability will begin to talk of him as a stuffed shirt. 
Psychic doom in almost visible form hangs over 
this man’s head. 

Yet he might still escape from the doom if he 
could, as in some ancient fairy tale, pronounce the 
magic phrase. He might yet save himself from 
psychological death-in-life if he could, some day, 
when a subordinate made a suggestion to him, 
listen to it and say at the end, “You know, that’s 
an angle I’ve never thought of before. Maybe 
you’ve got something there. Go ahead and tell me 
how the thing looks to you, and why.” 

The subordinate might collapse from the shock. 
But if our executive could bring himself to say 
—and honestly to mean—those psychologically 
potent words, many years might slip from the 
shoulders of his spirit. He might begin at that 
moment the rejuvenating experience of letting the 
actual world and the people in it tell him about 
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themselves in their own terms. So potent is the 
life-germ of the spirit, like the physical life-germ, 
that one such seed planted even in relatively in- 
fertile soil might send out spreading roots and 
branches, making the spirit vital with new growth. 


What We Are Driving At 


OME years ago, I wrote a small poem in memory 
of an old friend of mine who had just died. I 
reprint it here: 


So the Good Die Young... 


She never said anything to make us stare. 
But she lived her life with a certain air 
Of knowing what the sun intends to do 
With curly clouds, and why the blue 

Of the ancient sky is always new. 


She listened to people; and their words grew wise 
Because of the wisdom within her eyes. 

Lightly as leaves cling, the quick years clung 
About her shoulders till her songs were sung. 
Then she, at ninety, being good, died young.* 


That, as I see it, is the kind of spiritual triumph 
that we would all like to enjoy—the triumph of 
staying alive as long as we live. This is a world 
where, if we permit our spirits to suffer a pre- 
mature decline, we not only lose our own blithe 
hold upon experience but we become a menace to 
the happiness of those who have to live around us 
and whose life chances are intertwined with ours. 

There is, in our human scheme of things, no 
legal provision for our disposing of people just 
because they are spiritually dead. The dead-in-life 
walk among us and talk and make demands upon 
the living; they repeat rumors and express opin- 
ions, cast votes, pay wages, and exert authority. 

This being so, the power to stay psychically 


alive, to be yet young at ninety—young in interest - 


and appreciation of life—is one of the most divine 
powers we can enjoy. To cultivate that power in 
ourselves and to encourage it in others we need to 
understand that the psychic age differences we 
feel in people are not too strange to be influenced. 

In this psychological age, we are discovering 
that psychic deterioration is likely to begin at one 
or another of various danger points, that it is 
likely to reveal itself by one or another of various 
outward symptoms. To help us to become aware of 
these danger points and symptoms will be the aim 
of the articles in this series. There is, to be sure, 
always a residual mystery at the heart of life, a 
residual mystery at the core of each different 


human personality. But this does not mean that. 


all is mystery. It does not mean that we are 
altogether helpless to stay alive as long as we live. 





*Reprinted by special permission from the Ladies’ Home Journal. Copy- 
right 1940 by the Curtis Publishing Company. 
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Fireproof Upholstery.—Those miracle materials, the 
plastics, have taken yet another form—upholstery that is 
resistant to fire. After the war we may expect this type of 
upholstery in restaurants, theaters, motor buses, and 
everywhere else; at present its use is restricted to the war, 
the new naval vessels being furnished with it. 


Blowing Their Own Horns.— There are now seven all- 
women bands and two drum and bugle corps in the 
WACS, the WAVES, the Spars, and the Women Marines. 
All are still in the United States. The total number of 
musicians in membership is 300. 


Royal Line.— There are about 125 living descendants of 
Queen Victoria who would be successively in line for the 
British throne should Princess Elizabeth, the present 
heiress, not succeed to it. 


Blood Plasma Substitutes.— Beef blood, casein, coco- 
nut milk, pectin, and gelatin made from fish bladders 
have all been successfully used as substitutes for human 
blood plasma in transfusions. 


Speeding the V-Mail.—A new microfilm recorder which 
can take 260 pictures a minute has been produced. 


Fruit Without Seeds.—After the war, it is said, we 
shall have grapes, pears, peaches, and tomatoes with no 
seeds in them. This will be accomplished by means of 
certain tiny bombs which today, filled with insect-killing 
gases, are being used against malaria-bearing mosquitoes 
in the fighting areas. Someone has devised a chemical 
which, loaded into these little bombs, will make virgin 
flowers bear seedless fruits. This amazing discovery has 
been tested and proved by two scientific researchers in the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Detail.— Not many of us realize the extent or the com- 
plications of a governmental setup like that of the United 
States. The U.S. Weather Bureau alone, a relatively 
small part of this gigantic system, teletypes every six 
hours, every day and every night, a master weather map 
to about 500 offices over 26,000 miles of teletype circuits. 
The map includes 30 types of clouds, 16 wind directions, 
50 varieties of precipitation, and 99 different kinds of 
weather in general. 


Checks and Balances.— New inventions include (1) a 
window thermostat that controls the temperature within 
the room; (2) a nursing bottle with a built-in thermometer 
to test the warmth of the baby’s food; and (3) a liquid soap 
for workers in explosives, which changes from red to white 
when the user has got all the TNT off his hands! 


Social Change.— Today only 15 of every 100 Americans 
own their own homes and the equipment with which they 
earn their living. A hundred years ago the figure was 80 
in every 100. 
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Ruse.—In reprisal for the Nazis’ “war of nerves,” the 
Allies are dropping bogus Nazi ration books in large 
quantities over the cities and towns of Germany. They 
are close facsimiles of the real ones, and the hungry Ger- 
man civilians seize them eagerly. German storekeepers 
live in dread of accepting the counterfeit coupons, for the 
penalty is a long prison sentence. 


Penicillin.— There are now 21 plants that manufacture 
penicillin. Their combined output is about nine pounds 
a day. At the present price level this amount of penicillin 
is worth $290,000. 


Script Service.—A new series of radio scripts prepared 
to promote better understanding among peoples of all 
faiths and racial backgrounds is available free to teachers 
in schools and colleges. They may be secured from the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, New York. 


Penal Data.— Penal institutions for women alone exist 
in 21 of our states. . . . Since 1925, executions have taken 
place in American prisons (for both men and women) 
about every two and a half days.... There is only one 
crime for which the death penalty in the Army is man- 
datory: spying. 


Shattered Illusion.—The famous “bulldog grip” is a 
mere matter of mechanics. The bulldog’s lower jaw ex- 
tends beyond the upper, and when his teeth close on an 
object he finds it impossible to let go as long as there is 
any tension on the object. 


Quick Meal.—Fine Idaho potatoes are being put on the 
market already diced and dehydrated. These are simply 
placed in water and boiled, saving a considerable amount 
of the time usually spent in preparing dinner. 


New Breed.— The U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
obtained a breed of sheep that have lambs at least 15 
pounds lighter than the ordinary lamb. This means a leg 
of lamb (for roasting) that will be small enough even for 
a family of two. 


Evaluate Your Nose!—The ideal nose, it is said, is 
one third as long as the face, points out at an angle of 
30 degrees, and tilts upward at an angle of 95. 


Insatiable America.—One might suppose that the 
American public would be more than satisfied with the 
wealth of new gadgets, materials, and devices science is 
constantly producing. But no. On a recent list of things 
people want may be seen the following items: (1) A meth- 
od of dehydrating flowers for shipping long distances. 
(2) Square and oblong frying pans. (3) Form-fitting berry 
pails for easier carrying. (4) Hand lotion in cake form, for 
carrying in the purse. (5) Hope chests that play the wed- 
ding march when the lid is lifted. ; 
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tion under fire is the same lad who backed 

away from his opponent in a basketball game 
or avoided doing chores at home by staying out 
late after school. I call them ‘sliders.’ Nine times 
out of ten they can thank their parents for all the 
trouble they get into.” 

A major was speaking—a veteran of World War 
[. He had been training enlisted men ever since 
the present training program began, and now, 
on a brief leave, he found it impossible to forget 
his “boys” even for a little while. 

“Take the case of Bill Baldwin,” he went on, 
and no one interrupted him. “I knew his dad in 
the other war. He came back from France and 
went out on a farm in northern New York. He 
died when Bill was eight. After one season of 
hopeless struggle with the problems of the farm, 
Bill and his mother, Carol, came to town to live 


ik boy who backs away from his battle sta- 
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with none-too-amiable Grandmother Baldwin. 

“Carol had heard plenty of stories from her 
husband about his mother’s stern discipline 
and puritanical ways, and it made her pretty 
reluctant to accept the urgent invitation to 
come into the city, but there seemed to be 
nothing else to do. In the face of debts and 
pigs and mules, seed, plowing, planting, and 
harvest, Carol just plain gave up. 

“From the day they moved in, however, 
she began to build a wall around her boy to 
save him from his grandmother—and, if she 
had only known it, from his chance to suc- 
ceed in life. Gram was mighty particular 
about many things, but she was almost un- 
reasonably choice about her lit- 
tle two-by-four flower garden 
in the back yard. First thing, 
she discovered that somebody 
had fallen or jumped off the 
back fence into the middle of 
her precious valley lilies. The 
moment Bill came in from play, 
Gram began fussing about the 
ruined flower bed, and without 
giving Bill a ghost of a chance 
to tell the truth, Carol stepped 
\\. 4 right in, to his rescue. 

14 “ ‘Bill,’ she said, in a persua- 

sive voice, ‘did David jump into 

those valley lilies when you two were playing on 
the fence?’ Bill hesitated only a second, weighing 
his grandmother’s wrath against his conscience. 
He was accustomed to telling the truth, but his 
mother had made a lie altogether too easy. ‘David 
fell off the fence,’ he replied, looking steadily out 
the window. ‘He didn’t mean to spoil the flowers.’ 

“*Well, you keep him out of here,’ scolded 
Gram, ‘and you can do some spading in the morn- 
ing, to help you remember.’ 

“After that,” the major continued, “I don’t sup- 
pose Bill ever took the blame for anything. When 
he was old enough, they got him a job as telegraph 
messenger boy, but Carol told me he didn’t stay 
with it long enough to pay for the bicycle Gram 
bought, because they were so unfair to him— 
always giving him the longest runs, always expect- 
ing him to work more overtime than the other 
boys. I am sure I didn’t hear about half the jobs he 
tried and quit because his employer was too hard 
on him. Carol always sympathized, whatever the 
accusation, and always managed to persuade Gram 
that Bill was in the right. ‘ 
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“He didn’t finish high school—because, accord- 
ing to his mother, the teachers were not fair to 
him. He came into this training course six weeks 
ago, and today he busted out. Now he is a buck 
private in the rear rank, and I’ll bet my buttons 
Carol says we didn’t give him a square deal. Worst 
of it is, she would never believe me if I told her 
she is to blame entirely. Parents do queer things 
with the idea of helping and protecting their kids. 
Many a boy is eating his heart out tonight in some 
camp because his mother or his dad wouldn’t let 
him practice living according to the rules of the 
game.” 


Security Must Be Preserved 


HE major finished speaking, but I went on 

remembering what the visiting teacher had 
told me about Annette and what Eloise had told 
me about Janet and Jimmy. 

The visiting teacher had found fifteen-year-old 
Annette alone in a dismal shack, lying across a 
sagging bed. Her face was turned toward an un- 
curtained window opening on a weed-grown alley. 
She didn’t move when the teacher came in, and a 
new burst of crying was her only reply to the 
friendly “Hello.” Finally she said they had come 
to the city from a small town in a neighboring 
state so that her mother and father might both 
work during this time of good wages and thus be 
able to provide some advantages for Annette and 
her brother Tom after the war was over. 

At home she had had her own room, a piano, a 
yard with trees, a flower bed, and even a fireplace, 
and always there were other boys and girls. She 
had started to school here in the city and even got 
acquainted with a couple of girls, but when they 
found out where she lived they were no longer 
interested. “What else could you expect?” she 
said mournfully. 





ON’T you know there’s a war on?” is a 
question not confined to shops, restau- 
rants, and service establishments. It is being 
used too widely—and in far too many cases 
disastrously—to excuse neglect of some of 
the absolute essentials of child development. 
This article sounds a warning note to parents 
and says a number of important things that 


have needed saying ever since the war began. 
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Tom had a job after school, and now she had 
decided to quit school and go to work at the lunch 
counter down the street. She could get daytime 
hours, and her parents would never know that she 
was not in school. Tom wouldn’t tell. “If I can’t 
have a home and my own friends, I am going to 
have all the money I want,” she said defiantly. 
“And I’ll get friends some way, too. A girl’s got 
to have friends.” | 

Annette and Tom had not been transplanted 
into a new community. They had merely been 
uprooted like weeds and tossed over the fence to 
take root again, if they could find for themselves 
a new soil fit for growing. When father and 
mother have accumulated enough money for the 
altogether desirable college education, Tom and 
Annette may no longer find college a desirable or 
a possible experience. 

Undoubtedly these parents are devoted, sin- 
cere people. War jobs offered a chance to build a 
surplus for college, later. They were taking a 
long-time view. But they failed to see that the 
boy and girl for whom they were willing to sac- 
rifice the quiet peacefulness of humdrum village 
life were dependent for security on that life or on 
an agreeable substitute for it. 


Discipline Must Be Maintained 


RUE, the war has upset much in our established 
pattern of family living. Many families have 
been obliged to learn to live in a new pattern, 
under strange, often unpleasant conditions. How- 
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ever, sometimes the war serves as an excuse, as 
well as a reason, for failure in effective guidance. 
[ am thinking now of Janet, who was four, sweet, 
plump, and well behaved when her father went 
into the Army. Six months later she came to our 
town with her mother for a visit. She was a ram- 
bunctious nuisance wherever she went in our com- 
munity. Whatever she did—even if she threw 
food on the floor, snatched tidbits from another 
child’s plate, or played jumping jack on the couch 
or the chairs—her mother’s invariable comment 
was “Poor little thing, she misses her dad so much 
—and she is not really well any more. One just 
can’t punish her.” 

“Of course she misses her dad,” Eloise said to 
me with a sigh of relief the day they went away, 
“but her poor dad will certainly miss his adorable 
Janet when he comes home to that spoiled brat.” 


Affection Must Be Active 


TS war reveals both weakness and strength. 
Like a charge of dynamite in a shallow lake, it 
stirs up evil tendencies concealed by the even flow 
of quiet living; it brings to the surface much that 
is undesirable, but it must not supply an excuse 
for carelessness, for indifference to the emotional 
needs of normal children. Take Jimmy, for in- 
stance. When he was twelve, Jimmy ran away. 
People marveled that he should have left a lovely 
home, a kind father, and a beautiful mother. For 
two years he traveled with another runaway boy. 
They kept away from truant officers, policemen, 
and guidance clinics only because they never gave 
the impression of being vagrants. The boys soon 
learned that small towns and country villages 
paid no heed to where they slept or where they 
came from, if they had clean faces and combed 
hair when they asked for food or for work. On 
the road, they posed as cousins always bound for 
Aunt Mary’s, and Aunt Mary always lived in the 
village next on their schedule. 

In Montana, Idaho, and Utah they found pleas- 
ant summer work and plenty of sympathetic 
mothers who fed them, replenished their shirts, 
sweaters, overalls, and sometimes shoes, and then 
helped find a way for them to go on to the 
mythical Aunt Mary’s. 

When the leaves began to turn they thumbed 
their carefree way to Arizona and Southern Cali- 
fornia, living with the help of their wits and of 
sympathetic mammas, supplemented by some win- 
dow washing, car polishing, porch scrubbing, and 
other household tasks. If a dime or a quarter was 
missing from the kitchen cupboard or window- 
sill, no one questioned them. 

But one unlucky day Jimmy picked himself up 
from an alley pavement with a broken arm. An 
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unfriendly dog had challenged his right to a deli- 
cious-looking pie set to cool on a vine-shaded back 
porch, and Jimmy had failed in his carefully prac- 
ticed commando technique for escape. 

At the clinic he gave up. The skill of a per- 
sistent psychiatrist dragged from him the whole 
venturesome story. Yes, he admitted, there had. 
been many times during the first year when he 
thought longingly of home, a soft, clean bed, good 
food on a shiny, candle-shadowy dinner table. Why 
didn’t he go back? In the first place, a fellow 
can’t go whining back and admit he is licked. 
“You see, Dad and I talked this thing over once, 
and he warned me there are worse things than 
having to obey the rules of the house, but I don’t 
know. Out in the world, on your own, you can do 
as you please within reason.” 

“Got along pretty well, did you?” 

The question encouraged Jimmy. “Yep, it’s a 
cinch,” he boasted. “All you have to do is keep 
people liking you and you can get anything you 
want. At home you never know. Some days they 
like you and some days they don’t. The worst 
of it is you always have to do exactly what Mom 
and Dad say. And they are so darned serious 
about everything being just so. Not just in my 
house,” he protested with an unexpected burst 
of loyalty. “Parents are all alike. Can’t stand 
dogs or cats on account of the dirt they make. 
Can’t stand boys on account of the noise or busting 
up a chair or scratching the floor or something!” 

The broken arm included an elbow injury. Hos- 
pitalization and probably an operation would be 
necessary. That meant appealing to Dad for 
money. There was no other way. Jimmy was sunk. 
He knew it, but he announced with secure con- 
fidence, “It won’t be long. I can join up with the 
Merchant Marine as soon as this is O.K., and then 
I'll be a free man again.” 


Families Must Work Together 


HOSE parents meant no harm. They were 

conscientious parents, making the necessary 
daily sacrifices that were demanded of them. Any 
one of them would do the homework or the outside 
reading demanded by the teacher, and even write 
out the story outline to insure a passing grade for 
son or daughter; any one of them would do with- 
out ordinary comforts if necessary to keep the 
youngsters dressed properly and professionally 
groomed. They just didn’t realize that boys and 
girls must share the family experiences, pleasant 
and unpleasant, to be real members of the fam- 
ily; they didn’t seem to realize that life is where 
we are and that we cannot jump across today to 
arrive at tomorrow. We must live today for itself, 
and as a family we must live the day together. 
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@ My daughter, aged 11, just can’t cope with disap- 
pointment. I’ve always tried to keep everything pleas- 
ant for her, but anybody knows that this isn’t always 
possible. What do you suggest that I do? 


ERHAPS you have always made things too pleas- 
ant for your little girlk You say—and rightly 
—that “anybody knows” it isn’t possible to 


_ ward off disappointments all through life. If we 


didn’t all know that, and know it well, we should 
find life a pretty rocky road. Yet apparently, 
with the best intentions in the world, you are 
deliberately trying to keep your daughter from 
finding out that important fact. 

The best approach to this problem is always a 
positive one. Don’t tell your daughter in a doleful 
tone that misfortunes happen to everybody and 
she’ll just have to put up with them like the rest 
of us. Tell her instead, in a calm, cheerful, and 
confident tone, that although accidents and dis- 
appointments do happen to everybody the meas- 
ure of a human being is the way in which he makes 
use of them. Show her that all experience can be 
used either to enrich one’s store of knowledge or 
to develop the muscles of one’s character. It is 
a thin sort of personality that is built only on 
pleasant experiences. 


Ir your child finds this point of view hard to 
understand, help her to grasp it by a concrete 
experience—or two, or three. The next time she 
meets with a disappointment, take time to talk 
it over with her and find out the exact aspect of 
it that hurts her most. Then encourage her to find 
an outlet for that particular wish in a different 
way. 

For instance, suppose she has been counting on 
a picnic with a favorite friend. It rains, and the 
picnic has to be given up. You ask her, or find out 
indirectly, just why she is taking the disappoint- 
ment so hard. She tells you tearfully that it’s 
been practically years since she has even seen 
Mary Lou! So Mary Lou is the important feature! 
Very well, arrange a visit instead; or, if the rain 
prevents that too, suggest that she write Mary 
Lou a long rainy-day letter illustrated with cut- 
outs. 
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The important thing, of course, is that the time 
that would have been occupied by the picnic shall 
not be wasted in repining. If the child finds, at 
the end of this rainy afternoon, that she has ac- 
complished something worth while, she. will grow 
into the habit of taking satisfaction in her own 
resourcefulness. And when she reaches that point 
she is well on her way toward maturity. 


® My little boy is a crusader. His sense of justice, 
which is strong almost to a fault, is always getting him 
into some scrape or other. He is always taking up 
the cause of the underdog regardless of what happens 
to him as a result and in spite of the fact that the 


things he gets into are often none of his business. 
What can I do? 


| ere of all, appreciate the fact that you are 
greatly to be congratulated. Your little boy 
may lack discrimination, but discrimination can 
be learned. He already has something priceless 
that perhaps can never be implanted in one who 
does not have its germ within him from the first 
—a strong sense of justice, coupled with an un- 
selfish courage in defending the rights of others. 
What could be more desirable in a world like the 
world of today? 

Self-forgetfulness is not only a good quality; 
it is one of the qualities of greatness. In time your 
son may make the whole world proud of him. 
What if he does take a fall now and then? You 
can help him, of course, to see which things are 
worth fighting for and which things are better 
handled in some other way. He will learn much of 
this sort of discrimination, too, independently as 
he grows older. 


As for his meddling in what is none of his 
business, it is always hard for one with the soul 
of a crusader to feel otherwise than that all wrongs 
are his business. Be patient with what you con- 
sider his meddling as long as it is done for the 
benefit of another, and remember that some of 
the greatest reformers in history have been scath- 
ingly denounced in their lifetimes as busybodies. 

The world must have people who are willing to 
stand up under scoffing, for there are always 
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plenty of scoffers—people who have neither the 
ability nor the courage to defend such principles 
as they may hold. Your son’s dauntless spirit is a 
thing to be cherished at all costs. It is far better 
that he should make a few mistakes—even serious 
mistakes—than that his rare nobility of purpose 
should ever be quenched. 

Give him your sympathy, therefore, in his 
knightly efforts to right the wrong. Explain to 
him, of course, that not every occasion calls for 
actual combat. Show him something of the value 
of arbitration; explain how representatives of 
great nations meet and confer in order to settle 
disputes peaceably. With wise and careful guid- 
ance he will grow into a man of rare personality 
and power. 


® Am I right in expecting my thirteen-year-old daugh- 
ter Jane to assume responsibility for taking care of 
her own room and her personal possessions? 


ye are indeed, for the average teen-age young- 
ster is old enough not only to look after her 
own things but to lend a helping hand with most 
household tasks. Actually, Jane should have been 
doing these things for quite some time now. Of 
course, if your daughter has never had to take care 
of her own things—if, for example, there has 
always been Mother, or perhaps a maid, to pick 
up after her—it may be difficult for Jane to realize 
all at once that she must do the things that have 
always been done for her. 

Many a young girl—many a grown woman, in 
fact—has suddenly and swiftly awakened to the 
fact that if, for example, she wants a hem length- 
ened or a skirt pressed, she has to do it herself. 
This state of affairs seems destined to last for the 
duration—which is, some have ventured to say, 
one of the good things coming out of the war. 


Every growing child should be taught as early 
as possible to share the tasks that attend full- 
fledged membership in the family group. Even 
preschool children should have certain responsi- 
bilities, such as putting away their own toys, dress- 
ing themselves, eating without spilling more than 
a reasonable amount of food. As they grow older 
their responsibilities should, of course, be in- 
creased. A young person of thirteen is capable of 
assisting in the care of the younger children, clean- 
ing up her own room, keeping her clothes neat and 
in order, helping to get the meals, and doing many 
other things around the house. It is well to re- 
member, however, that young people are not in- 





clined to be as fussy about details as adults are. 
It isn’t reasonable to expect that a speck of dust 
on the dining room table will irritate young Jane 
the way it may irritate you. 

Many children are led to take a greater interest 
in keeping their rooms clean when their parents 
let them select furniture or draperies or some 
other household decoration. A mother recently re- 
marked that her daughter kept her room in spick- 
and-span order because she wanted to show off a 
table radio that she had received for her birthday, 
To care more about the things we like, to take a 
deeply personal interest in the things we own or 
have a share in—these are natural impulses and 
should not be difficult to satisfy in a home that is 
run democratically. 

And here’s where the secret lies. If every 
member of the household acts as though the home 
belongs to him— if the parents, especially, set him 
a good example instead of complaining constantly 
about having to do this or that around the house 
—chances are that children too will go about 
their tasks cheerfully. 

Try to set up a regular schedule for washing 
dishes, dusting, and doing other household tasks. 
Then do them with Jane. Make each task a pleas- 
ure rather than a bore or just drudgery. Talk 
about interesting things while you are working. 
Stop for a few minutes and have a bit of refresh- 
ment together. If you make the performance a 
happy one it will strengthen the affectional tie 
between you and your daughter and provide you 
both with some good times as well. 


Mong, Jane will be developing general work 
habits that will stand her in good stead through 
the years. Such habits should be acquired as part 
of everyday living; certainly they will be de- 
manded by every good job Jane will ever hold 
or apply for. If, in spite of your efforts, Jane 
still refuses to pitch in and accept a share of the 
household work, then don’t hesitate to withhold 
certain of her privileges, since privileges belong 
to the responsible. 

If you encourage irresponsibility now, you won’t 
be doing yourself or Jane any good—or, for that 
matter, anyone else with whom she has to asso- 
ciate. But if you approach the problem intelli- 
gently and sympathetically, it is safe to say that 
you will build up within the walls of your home 
a solidarity of feeling and purpose, and the 
tasks that are part of normal life will be things 
to live and to love, not merely to get done and out 
of the way. 
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EMOCRACY is 
not an institu- 
tion that, 
tablished, will main- 


once es- 


tain itself and thrive 
of its own accord. It 
is only through edu- 
cation—wisely and 
specifically directed 
toward the preserva- 
tion of the demo- 
cratic ideal—that we 
can hope to keep 
this priceless treas- 
ure safe. This article 
indicates the means 
by which we can 
make sure of demo- 
cratic training for 
our boys and girls. 


have been sensitive to their responsibility 

to train for citizenship. Universal elemen- 
tary education and, more recently, universal high 
school education have developed in response to a 
definite need. 

Democracy places a heavy responsibility on the 
citizen, who must select the chief public servants 
and make decisions on general Social policy. To 
make wise decisions requires understanding of the 
problems of the modern world, and these problems 
have become more complex and difficult with re- 
cent social changes. At a time when everyone is 
anxious that American democracy be conserved 
and improved, it is only natural that we should 
examine the program of public education to see 
whether it is doing all it can to support the demo- 
cratic way of life. 

Such periods of stock taking are desirable. 
Sometimes, however, people’s anxiety may cause 
them to listen more than is normal—and more 
than is justifiable—to adverse criticisms of what 
is being done in the schools. Especially in the 
early days of a crisis, there is a tendency for 
those who have prejudices and pet personal plans 
to bring them forth and advocate them as cure- 
alls. This jars the confidence of the public in the 
schools; it helps to create disunity; and it makes 


Oy the years, the teachers of America 
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those in positions of responsibility less secure and 
less able to move ahead in developing an effective 
school program. 

In recent months we have heard statements that 
students are not learning to read, that they are 
not made acquainted with basic discipline, and 
that they are not prepared for useful labor. We 
have had suggestions, made in all seriousness, that 
the high school curriculum should consist totally 
or principally of Greek, Latin, and mathematics. 

These views are scarcely in accordance with the 
facts. Progress has been made in the teaching of 
reading, arithmetic, and problems of citizenship. 
Progress has been made in developing a high 
school program adapted to the needs of adolescent 
youth. I do not mean to say that there are not in- 
dividual teachers who are weak and ineffective or 
who have not adopted the improved methods and 
improved materials of instruction. But one should 
not allow individual failures to overshadow the 
important forward steps that have been taken. 

As for the need of a program of education 
adapted to American democracy, I should like to 
emphasize the following items. We might adopt 
the terminology of the political arena and con- 
sider them planks in an educational platform. 

I. The nature and the meaning of democracy 
should be studied in school. The long historic 
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truggle of mankind to achieve liberty and justice 
hould be examined. The basic documents of 
\merican government and the interpretations of 
political and social leaders who have spoken and 
vritten throughout our history should be ana- 
yzed. Shifts in interpretation and in emphasis 
hould be noted, and students should become in- 
formed about the unique problems and needs of 
lemocracy at present. The general philosophy and 
rinciples must be translated into more concrete 
terms. Such questions as the following should be 
sked: What are the distinctive achievements of 
emocracy? What should the good citizen do, or 
hat should we do 
ocially, to further 
he democratic way 
f life? 
Il. Studying about 
mocracy is not 
ough. The school 
ould provide op- 
rtunities to prac- 
e democracy. Ver- 
il instruction con- 
rning democracy 
ill influence the be- 
havior of youth less 
han will the way they live. If 
smocracy is to be fully sup- 
yrted, students should be al- 
owed to participate in operat- 
ng and in evaluating the pro- 
rram of the school. This does 
~ yt mean turning the school 
ver to the students and re- 
ucing the role of the teachers 
» one of unimportance. It means, 
ather, that students and teachers 
ill proceed cooperatively, think- 
g together on common prob- 
ms and adopting finally a plan 
f action that appears reasonable 
» all parties concerned. Increas- 
gly, too, parents should be brought into this co- 
perative relationship. Students, teachers, admin- 
trators, and parents are all vitally concerned. 
Ill. In the study of social problems, students 
hould have an opportunity to examine all impor- 
nt data and all important points of view. It is 
ot sound democracy to adopt a social orientation 
nd to teach it uncritically as truth, keeping stu- 
lents in ignorance of other viewpoints. This is an 
educational technique appropriate only to a totali- 
arian country. Democracies are supposed to be 
lifferent. The individual citizen is supposed to 
have the freedom and the ability to do his own 
thinking, to analyze different viewpoints, and to 
form his own judgment. 
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At times the democratic procedure is blocked. 
Those in control in a community may restrict the 
use of materials to the ones that are in harmony 
with their own social conceptions. Social groups 
sometimes attack the schools and force instruction 
in conformity with their feelings and judgments, 
This overthrow of democratic education may even 
be supported by the contention that it is necessary 
in order to protect democracy! 

Incidentally, methods of teaching may some- 
times contribute to this action. When a single 
textbook is used for intensive study by students, 
with little or no use of other materials, the demo- 
cratic method is not being followed. This proce- 
dure accepts one point of view and rejects all 
others. Naturally, social groups that support a 
rejected position attempt to have their point of 
view substituted for the one supported by the ex- 


isting and acceptable program of the school. 

The behavior of the teacher is also an important 
factor in democratic teaching. A program of edu- 
cation for democracy, involving an analysis of 
all ‘important data and all important viewpoints, 
requires judicious treatment by the teacher. A 
teacher who uses his position to advocate his own 
beliefs and secure converts to them is even more 
objectionable than the social groups that seek to 
throw out materials not in agreement with their 
thinking. 

Many of the important social problems that 
should be studied in school are controversial. The 
conflicting materials and the conflicting ideas 
should be analyzed. The propaganda in support 
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of different lines of action should be studied. And 
the teacher should be scholarly and accurate in 
his interpretation. 

IV. An adequate program of education for de- 
mocracy will deal with the important social prob- 
lems of this generation. Through study of these 
problems, students will come to recognize their 
significance, develop some understanding of them, 
learn about various proposals for their solution, 
and become acquainted with the sources of infor- 
mation and the techniques for their analysis. Note 
that I do not include in the foregoing list the 
making of decisions. Naturally, a study of any 
problem will cause the student to form a judg- 
ment; but the immediate conclusion about what 
ought to be done is not the most important out- 
come of such study. It is only when the student 
has developed an adequate understanding of the 
problem that he can proceed toward a solution. 

I do not believe that the most important factor 
threatening our retention of democracy is the 
outside pressure from the totalitarian states. That 
threat is much less powerful than the influence of 
unsuccessful operation of our democracy from 
within. If we cannot handle our problems within 
the framework of democracy, we can expect to 
have difficulty in retaining democratic forms of 
social organization. 

V. Education should help youth to understand 
the extent of our natural resources and of our 
human talent and to get some vision of possibili- 





ties for future advances. These advances should 
be not only material; they should also include the 
cultural and the spiritual. We are a nation of 
great achievements. There is much to be con- 
served from the accomplishments of those who 
have gone before. But youth should not be taught 
that we have arrived, that we have fully achieved 
a satisfactory status in life, that the status quo 
should be revered and retained, and that we may 
now relax and feed upon the fat of the land. 
Youth should be challenged and inspired by the 
fact that there is great work yet to be done. 
America has never before held a position of such 
strategic importance as it holds today. The social 
ideals for which we stand are dependent more 
than ever before upon the support of the Ameri- 
can people for survival. Never before has there 
been ‘a greater challenge to youth. 

VI. More important than any procedure or 
method in education for democracy is the faith of 
teachers and parents in democracy. Lacking that 
faith, we shall lack our chief source of power for 
the support of democracy in the educational proc- 
ess. To some extent faith and loyalty are “caught” 
from the contagious enthusiasms of those who 
serve as leaders of youth. Leaders who are doubt- 
ful and skeptical will breed doubt and skepticism. 
Leaders who revere the ideals and methods of de- 
mocracy and have confidence in the final achieve- 
ment will contribute much toward the developing 
in youth of a similar reverence and confidence. 





EDUCATION COMES FIRST 


oa nrg members everywhere are urgently requested by the Children’s Bureau and the 
U.S. Office of Education (cooperating with the Office of War Information and the War Manpower 
Commission) to enlist in an organized national drive to get American youth back to school this month. 

High school enrollment has dropped 1,000,000 since the beginning of the war. This is a grave situa- 
tion. It cannot be allowed to go on without seriously threatening the social and spiritual! well-being of 
our country. Nor is it confined to high school students; many children of grade-school age, both boys 
and girls, are in danger of not finishing their education. 


It is suggested, therefore, that parents and teachers— 


1. Offer the support of their organizations to the community-wide Go-to-School committee, mak- 
ing sure that all members know about the campaign. 


2. Encourage each organization to pass resolutions supporting the campaign, and see that news 
of any action taken is given to local newspapers. 


3. Arrange meetings of parents, employers, and school officials to discuss the importance of per- 
suading young people to return to school and to help plan satisfactory work-and-school arrange- 


ments. 


4. Encourage working youth to make full use of all available counseling and guidance services. 


5. Publicize the campaign in every way possible—over the radio, in local papers, through posters 


and store advertising. 


The national Go-to-School drive means a better America. Give it your wholehearted support. 
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International Relations—“I suppose this next 
lecture will be a bore,” said a voice behind me. 
“When they talk about international relations 
they always go off on reciprocal treaties or sta- 
bilization of currency or something I don’t know 
anything about.” 

“Yes,” agreed another voice, “when what I 
really want is to know something definite that I 
can do to make the peace stick this time, so my 
John’s little boys won’t have to go off to war as 
he and his father did. But this woman used to be 
a college professor, so I won’t learn anything 
from her!” 

I cringed lower in my seat. Eavesdroppers 
never hear any good of themselves, I thought, 
even involuntary ones. I had slipped into the 
back of the auditorium to listen to the music until 
it was time for my part of the program. These 
women weren’t actually speaking of my talk, but 
if they had waited an hour they might have been. 

Now I must keep remembering John’s little 
boys and John’s mother. I must give her something 
definite to do. Fortunately, I had just finished 
reading the reports of the state chairmen. Perhaps 
she would like to know what women just like 
her had been doing in other communities. 

Therefore when my turn came I spoke directly 
to her. I told her about a program in Oklahoma 
at which P.T.A.-members—those whose parents 
had come to America from other countries— 
donned native costumes, talked of the culture of 
their homelands, sang the songs of their ancestors, 
and danced the old folk dances. Not simply tol- 
erance but genuine appreciation was the result of 
this program. 

In one Iowa community several groups devel- 
oped an interesting program on Latin America. 
They ransacked the town for materials for an 
exhibit called “Art in the Countries South of Us.” 
Some of them sat down and wrote long, inquisi- 
tive letters to Greataunt Susie, who had visited in 
Argentina, or Uncle Bill, who had made a business 
trip to Chile. It became a real community project, 
and the resulting interest in Latin American cul- 
ture is still high. 

Massachusetts units produced a play for chil- 
dren in which each child actor really belonged to 











the nationality he portrayed and wore the native 
costume. This started a whole new project in the 
schools, for the children all wanted to learn more 
about these fascinating countries. 

In Knoxville, Tennessee, a city-wide celebra- 
tion of Pan-American week, April 10 to 15, showed 
what an alert community can do. The newspapers 
carried articles. The business houses gave window 
space. Each school had an art exhibit. Every 
P.T.A. held open house for a continuous showing 
of South American films. 

Last but not least, I told John’s mother about 
a new pamphlet, The Peace We Want, put out by 
the Commission to Study the Organization of 
Peace, which contains a detailed outline of activi- 
ties to further the cause of lasting peace. I closed 
my talk by quoting from the pamphlet: “After 
defeat of the Axis powers, we want peace—a 
world order under law—a peace which will give us 
security, a job, the possibility of living our lives 
in freedom from fear and want. But wishing 
won’t make it so. We have got to plan for the 
peace and we had better start now.” 

I left that challenge with John’s mother. I 
shall be interested to know how she answers it. 

—LUCILLE L. JESSE 


Social Hygiene—“Be it resolved that the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers believes that a 
well-planned program of social hygiene instruc- 
tion should be instituted in the public school sys- 
tems of the United States.” (May 1944) 

Mrs. Adams, P.T.A. president: But what should 
our association do about it? We are not planning 
the school program. After all, that is a job for 
the teachers. 

Mr. Brown, school principal: You could let 
the teachers know that you would approve of such 
teaching. Many principals are afraid that, parents 
might object. 

Mrs. Adams: Well, the truth is, I’m not sure 
I know what “such teaching” would mean. Does it 
mean lectures on sex—the facts of life? Movies 
on venereal diseases? I’m not so sure I should 
approve. I believe parents should be responsible 
for that kind of information. 

Mr. Brown: If only parents did take care of 
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sex instruction! But most of them don’t. ‘They 
don’t know how and they are embarrassed to try. 

Mrs. Adams: Maybe that is where our P.T.A. 
ought to start—at the part parents should play 
in the sex guidance of their own children. 

Mr. Brown: That would be excellent. Get good 
reading materials from our library. Have parents 
form study groups. 

Mrs. Adams: But about the school program— 
what do you think the school should do? 

Mr. Brown: I assure you, we don’t plan to 
have a special course on sex. The real idea is 
to help young people in school to round out their 
general information in a decent way, developing 
good attitudes toward their own growth, toward 
their experiences with each other, and toward the 
best kind of family life—not through ignorance 
and fear but through knowledge. This idea stands 
out clearly in the following statements made by 


L. A. Kirkendall of the U. S. Office of Education : 


A biology class studying the functioning of the 
glandular system of the body would certainly leave 
their study incomplete if they omitted those glands 
concerned with reproduction and sexual activity and 
their effect upon the body and behavior. Yet they are 
studying the glandular system, not sex as such. 

A class in the social studies, looking for those 
social cancers which corrupt our populace, could 
hardly avoid a consideration of prostitution, its 
causes and methods of control. Yet they are study- 
ing the social system, not sex as such. 

A class in home economics studying the proper 
education of small children can hardly omit the sex 
education of the small child. Yet they are dealing 
with child training, not sex as such. 


Mrs. Adams: Oh, that just sounds like plain 
good sense. Of course I should approve of such 
teaching! —BEss N. ROSA 


School Education—The children of the elementary 
grades will not participate in this war or in the 
making of the peace, except in home front activi- 
ties. But they will live in the world being forged 
out of the furnace of this war, and they will 
help to administer the peace. They will fly the 





ODAY all over America National chair- 

men of the standing committees of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
are engaged in advancing parent-teacher 
work in special fields related to child wel- 
fare. The experiences, observations, and im- 
pressions recounted here by members of this 
national group not only give an interesting 
picture of committee concerns and commit- 
tee activities but indicate the great goals 
toward which these activities are directed. 
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skies “with the greatest of ease.” It is well for 
this earth-bound generation to remember that. 
They will be the pilots of the peace—if we help 
them to find their wings. 

To put this challenge into concrete form for 
action, three things must be done as far as school 
education is concerned. First, gear the school 
program to basic needs. Second, make the teach- 
ing profession more attractive as a lifetime 
career for talented young people. And third, see 
that school budgets are adequate to school needs. 
It is in the school that these future leaders will 
learn to find their wings, and personnel and funds 
are the sinews of the school’s program. 

What are the new emphases to be put on the 
sciences, mathematics, world geography, physical 
fitness and health programs, the social studies, 
the arts, history, literature, and languages; in 
adult education, early childhood education, voca- 
tional education, and guidance programs? What 
new groups are to be served? What groups are not 
now being adequately served? What should be 
done today to prepare for educational services to 
war veterans and war workers? Are health, wel- 
fare, recreation, and library services now pro- 
vided? The school program is critical material. 

What is being done to make sure that our 
children are taught by skilled teachers? Such 
figures as the following should startle the Ameri- 
can people into immediate action: During the 
past year nearly 55,000 emergency certificates 
were issued to fill classroom vacancies; more than 
170,000 teachers were new to their jobs. To make 
the outlook even worse, only 10,000 new teachers, 
as compared with a normal output of 50,000, were 
graduated from teachers’ colleges. And teacher 
education enrollments have declined 60 per cent. 

Although about 100,000 teachers have entered 
the armed forces, thousands of others have left 
their teaching jobs to accept positions in indus- 
try, agriculture, business, and government. They 
have been forced to do so because of inadequate 
salaries. Living costs have risen between 25 and 
40 per cent, but the salaries of teachers are only 
10 per cent above the 1939 level. Personnel is 
critical material. 

The schools should not have to compete with 
other public service agencies in the matter of 
funds. If they are to serve the nation in war and 
peace, they must be supported continuously and 
not be curtailed in times of emergency. Finances 
are critical material. 

School education committees and all parent- 
teacher members are task forces whose mission it 
is to take the initiative in capturing the hill- 
tops of program, personnel, and finances. Only in 
so doing will they help Junior and Joan to find 
their wings. —AGNES SAMUELSON 
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M. ELIZABETH DOWNING, M.D. 


two years he has already made much prog- 

ress in growth and development. Many fac- 
tors have already been woven into his health back- 
ground. The first of these to affect him is his heredity. 
The next is his prenatal development. If he comes 
from sound and healthy stock, and if his mother had 
a healthy pregnancy with adequate diet and rest and 
a minimum of illness, the chances are that the baby 
has a healthy start. 

The next two years are years of rapid growth and 
development from birth to the so-called preschool 
period. Since birth the child has grown eight to 
fifteen inches and gained ten to twenty-five pounds. 
He has developed from a helpless infant to a partly 
self-sufficient child. He has acquired twelve to six- 
teen teeth; he has gone through the stages of being 
able to hold up his head, roll over, sit alone, crawl, 
and probably walk; he can say several words, pos- 
sibly even phrases. 

If he has alert parents, many steps already have 
been taken to protect and promote his health. He 
has been immunized against diphtheria, whooping 
cough, smallpox, and possibly tetanus. He has had 
enough food, sleep, and outdoor play to help him 
build strong muscles and steady nerves. 


B: the time a child has reached the age of 


Understanding the Problem 


N planning for his preschool years there are sev- 
eral problems to consider. What growth and de- 
velopment may be expected from two to six? How 
much should be allowed for individual variation? 
What equipment should be furnished to help him 
develop normally? What habits should be estab- 
lished? What constitutes a healthy environment? 
What is a good, healthful regime for him? 

During these years the child loses his baby round- 
‘ness. One often has the impression that he is also 
losing weight, but he is really only “lengthening 
out.” One child differs more from another than he 
did in kabyhood in such things as height and weight. 
At the same time, the rate of individual growth is 
slower. 

Individual variation in other processes and accom- 
plishments also increases, so that we cannot say that 
a child must have reached a definite stage of growth 
at a definite age. Every child is an individual and 
cannot be judged by any other individual. He should 
be compared only with himself and his former prog- 
ress. If he seems to slip back or to remain at a stand- 
still too long, an attempt should be made to find the 
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cause. At the same time it should be kept in mind 
that growth and development go in waves or 
spurts. 

Between two and three years of age the child 
cuts the last of his baby teeth, usually having ac- 
quired the full set of twenty by the time he is three. 
His permanent teeth are forming during this pre- 
school period. Between the fifth and seventh years 
he will start losing baby teeth. His feet, which 
seemed flat at the age of two’ because of their 
chubbiness, now show a definite arch. His abdo- 
men, which was quite protuberant when he first 
learned to walk, becomes only slightly rounded. 
His chest begins to assume the flatter appearance 
of the adult chest. His head seems smaller in pro- 
portion to the size of the body, as the body grows 
faster. He learns to walk and run well and to 
jump, skip, ride a tricycle and a wagon or perhaps 
a scooter ; he learns to climb well, often to “pump” 
in swinging, to build rather complicated struc- 
tures, to paint and draw easily recognizable pic- 
tures. These skills are acquired as the various 
nerves are completed that make finer and more 
complicated coordination possible. ) 


The Parents’ Part 


N considering the child’s physical condition we 
must think of diet, rest, and play. Since health- 
ful play materials will be discussed in another 
article in this series, they will not be considered 
further here. Active play, quiet play, regular sleep, 
and complete rest with or without sleep make up 
a healthful regime. The amount of each of these 
components depends upon the age and tempera- 
ment of the child. 

Children vary in the amount of sleep they need. 
In general a child of preschool age should have 
twelve to fifteen hours of sleep. Some six-year- 
olds need as much as some two-year-olds and vice 
versa. If a child wakens spontaneously in the 
morning and seems rested and happy—if he goes 
through his daily routine without discontent or 
fretfulness—he is probably getting enough sleep. 

Children also vary in the amount of food they 
need to keep up the same rate of increase in height 
and weight. A pair of identical twins may keep 
abreast of each other both in 
weight and in height, even 
though one eats twice as much 
as the other. 

Small children have a good 
natural instinct concerning the 
amount they should eat. This 
instinct may be spoiled and 
feeding problems created if 
food is forced into them at 
meals or if they are allowed to 
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HE ever-present problem of maintaining 

our children’s health is more than ever 
important this year, for never before have so 
many urgent demands been made upon our 
country. We cannot begin too early to make 
sure that our little boys and girls will become 
sound in body as well as in mind. The new 
preschool study course, “Life at the Pre- 
school Level,” which begins with this article, 
is fitly inaugurated by a consideration of the 
toddler’s health and how to keep him in trim. 





eat between meals. Parents often try, with the 
best possible intentions, to make their children 
overeat, because “children eat more than adults.” 
But in saying that children eat more than adults 
one must remember to add the phrase “in propor- 
tion to their size.” Offer the child milk, some fruit, 
some vegetable, orange or tomato juice, egg, meat, 
and some form of whole-grain cereal. On some 
days he may not eat all these foods; on other days 
he may. His appetite varies from day to day, just 
as does the appetite of an adult. 


The Good Environment 


pee from contagion should be included 
in a discussion either of the child’s environment 
or of the child’s own good health. Since contagion 
may be transmitted by contact with a person hav- 
ing a communicable disease or with things this 
person has touched; by food and water; by cer- 
tain insects and rodents—the child’s environment 
must be kept as nearly free as possible from such 
contamination. Help him avoid people who are ill; 
make sure that his food and water supply remains 
pure; screen all windows. 

Children can also be protected from contagion 
by having them immunized against various dis- 
eases. If a child has not already been vaccinated 
for smallpox and inoculated against diphtheria 
and whooping cough, this should be done before 
he enters school. If he has, he should be revac- 
cinated on entering school or very soon after, and a 
Schick test should be made to 
see whether the diphtheria im- 
munity is lasting. Many pedi- 
atricians also recommend im- 
munization against tetanus 
and scarlet fever. It should al- 
ways be remembered that an 
epidemic of any contagious 
disease may break out at any 
moment, and that panic may 
be avoided by forethought and 
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adequate preparation. An ounce of such preven- 
tion may save a child’s life. 

In providing a healthful environment one must 
consider also the setup of the home and of the 
nursery school, if the child attends one. Are there 
facilities for plenty of outdoor play? If there is no 
porch for outdoor play in bad weather, the child 
can put on outdoor clothes and play indoors with 
the windows wide open. Is the furniture used by 
the child of the proper size? Is the table where 
he does close work near a light window or a lamp 
with a two- or three-hundred-watt bulb? Is his 
work arranged so that no glare is reflected in his 
eyes? ; 

These things are vitally important to the child’s 
development; he cannot reach his best levels of 
accomplishment if he is continually handicapped 
by poorly selected tools and by an environment 
that provides him only discomfort. Is the toilet 
he uses small enough to fit him? If not, it should 
be equipped with a small seat to fit over the big 
one and a stool to climb on to reach the seat. A 
stool should also be furnished to make washing 
facilities easily available. Are toilet and wash 
basin washed with soap and water every day? Are 
toys and furnishings in the child’s environment 
dusted every day with a clean, damp cloth and the 
floors mopped with soap and water at least once 
a week? Nowadays it is not too difficult to keep a 
child’s surroundings “as clean as a clinic.” The 
babies of today are recruits in the citizen army of 
tomorrow, and no effort that will help to ensure 
their sturdy growth will be wasted effort. 





The Results of Training 


ERTAIN health habits should be well established 
by the time a child enters first grade. He 
should take as a matter of course the fact that he 
goes to bed at a regular time each night and sleeps 
without a light and with the windows open, that 
he has three meals a day, and that he plays out- 
doors part of every day. He should know that he 
must wash his hands before eating and after going 
to the toilet, take a bath every day if at all possi- 
ble, and brush his teeth at least once a day. 

He should know how and when to use a hand- 
kerchief and should have learned to cover his 
mouth and nose when he coughs or sneezes. He 
should learn not to put objects into his mouth; 
at nursery school, he should learn always to wash 
toy dishes before he uses them to serve a “pretend 
dinner.” He should understand that wise people 
have a checkup by a dentist at least every six 
months and by a physician every year or oftener. 
A child learns these habits through imitating the 
example set by adults and through their consistent 
reminders. 

If, during the preschool period, parents help the 
child establish these habits, make sure his im- 
munization is adequate, and provide him with 
good food, plenty of rest, and appropriate activi- 
ty, they have given him an excellent start on the 
road to a healthful, happy life. Early habits are 
powerful in their influence, and what the baby has 
thoroughly learned he will probably remember 
throughout his life. 





LIFE AND LIVING 


Only those are fit to live who do not fear to die; and none are fit to die 
who have shrunk from the joy of life and the duty of life. 


Life is half spent before we know what it is. 


It matters not how long you live, but how well. 


—THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


—PROVERB 


—PUBLIUS SYRIUS 


If life had a second edition, how would I correct the proofs! 


May you live all the days of your life. 
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—JOHN CLARE 


—JONATHAN SWIFT 
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to the cottage are now but dim recollections 

for most of us. Instead we spend our Sun- 
days in contemplating tires worn dangerously 
smooth, dented fenders that the garage mechanic 
hasn’t time to repair, and our low supply of A 
coupons. 

Yet although we know that shortages of gaso- 
line and rubber may become increasingly severe 
with greater offensives on the part of our Allies, 
we know the curtailment is only temporary. 

A shortage of a more permanent nature is the 
steady loss of cars from our highways. Each car 
taken out of circulation, whether because of acci- 
dent or because of age, is a threat to our economy, 
since no new cars have been manufactured for more 
than two years. Most of our war plants are located 
off the routes of the common carriers so that workers 
must depend on automobiles for transportation. In 
addition, there are hundreds of other so-called neces- 
sity trips for which cars are indispensable—mar- 
keting, taking the children to and from school, vis- 
iting homes where there is illness or some emergency, 
and so on. The automobile is essential to the main- 
tenance of our home front economy. 


Te: days of Sunday drives or week-end trips 


How, then, can we keep cars on our highways 
until Victory, or rather until the day when new 
cars will again start rolling off the assembly 
lines? The answer is simply this: Conserve them, 
keep them in good condition, and avoid accidents. 

All cars eventually wear out, yet regular check- 
ups and careful use can keep a car on the highway 
for many additional miles. Group riding will 
stretch the mileage in any car. Four persons, 
headed for a single destination, use less rubber 
and gasoline if they go in one car than if they 
go in four. Don’t waste transportation! If it is 
possible to do so, a central office can be set up, 
perhaps at the school, to coordinate shopping 
and school trips, as is being done so successfully 
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Let’s Drive 


to Victory 
—SAFELY 


today in many large war plants. 

Problems of safety and con- 
servation go hand in hand. The 
car lost through a smashup is 
as irreplaceable as the car that 
has been junked, but the waste 
of good mechanical power is far 
greater. 

Even more tragic is the waste of manpower. 
Traffic accidents are still taking their toll of 
human life. When driving restrictions were im- 
posed early in 1942, these accidents declined 
steadily until June 1943. Then the trend was 
reversed; October 1943 showed a 19 per cent 
increase over October 1942; and each month since 
has shown a still greater increase. 

These figures clearly indicate that we have 
cashed in our bonus on wartime restrictions and 
that curtailed driving is no solution to the traffic 
accident problem. Education, enforcement, and 
engineering—the three E’s—must be soundly and 
immediately applied. 

We are all looking forward to the day when the 
automobile will be once more a pleasure vehicle as 
well as a utilitarian one. That day can be hastened 
by dedicating ourselves to the cause of safe driving 
every minute, every mile. Suppose that in doing 
so we could shorten the war by one day, or even one 
hour? When we recall that on the last day of World 
War I there were some 26,000 casualties, can anyone 
deny the worth of such a conservation measure? 


While we are eager to do our bit to conserve 
manpower and vehicle power to shorten the war, 
we must also bear in mind that we want safety 
on our highways after the war. One step in this 
direction can be taken through driver-training 
courses in high schools and refresher courses for 
adult drivers. When the slaughter on the battle 
fields is ended, it will be a hollow victory indeed 
if our boys return to even greater slaughter on 
the highways at home. Yet if traffic accidents con- 
tinue at their present rate and then begin to rise 
as postwar traffic increases, we can look forward 
to the highest traffic death toll in history. Only 
through adequate preparation now can such trag- 
edy be averted in the future. 

—EUGENIA SCHOR, Automotive Safety Foundation 
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It’s Up to the Home 


ALICE SOWERS 


tended during the past year or two—it 

seems to me, at every meeting I have ever 
attended—the discussion has been brought to 
a close with the statement, “After all, it’s up to 
the home.” Perhaps the gathering in question 
is a conference of teachers who are talking about 
increased tardiness or truancy, lack of interest, 
low marks, poor health, undesirable attitudes 
toward the teacher, the school, and even toward 
education. Or it may be a meeting of health edu- 
cators, of county judges and attendance officers, 
of social workers, or of policemen. 

Frequently, the responsibility of the parent 
is mentioned, and usually the blame for the prob- 
lem is placed directly upon the home. Most fre- 
quently mentioned is the broken home—due either 
to divorce or to quarreling between parents. 
It is fitting that the Findings of the 1944 Con- 
vention of the National Congress should give 
emphasis to this need for preparation for home 
and family life, and that this part of the Find- 
ings should have been selected for discussion 
in the first article of this series. Because, as 
so many conferences agree, J*’s uy to the home. 


\ every meeting and conference I have at- 


Although the objectives of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers have remained 
constant through the years, the means of achiev- 
ing these have varied from time to time to meet 
existing conditions. We still desire and aim “to 
raise the standards of home life,” but the em- 
phasis needed today is different from that which 
Was necessary in prewar peace days, during 
the depression, or in times of prosperity. 

The strength of our nation lies in its home 
life. We know that adults are happier in homes 
and that children have a better opportunity to 
develop if they are members of a harmonious, 
understanding family. We know, moreover, that 
“good” homes do not happen; that people need 
preparation for family living precisely as they 
need preparation for other important jobs. We 
realize that the number of broken homes was 
increasing before the war and that the war will 
cause that number to be even greater. 

Because the National Congress is the largest 
organization in the world interested in this prob- 
lem, it is fitting that it should assume leader- 
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ship in discovering the present causes and in 
marshaling other forces which are interested in 
attacking them. This will be done to the degree to 
which the Findings of this conference are acted 
upon by each of the local units and by each of the 
three million parent-teacher members. 

Such being the case, it follows that the Find- 
ings must be interpreted in terms of (1) what 
each parent-teacher member can do, (2) what 
each local unit can do, both through its own 
activities and through serving as a public-opin- 
ion-forming agency in the community, and (38) 
what the local unit can do to bring together 
other local forces for concerted action on local 
problems. 

oe ” a 


“Tt is our conviction that the family is the basic unit of 
society. Accordingly, we maintain our belief in adequate 
preparation for home and family life, in order that the child 
may develop normally in an atmosphere which fills his need 
for security, recognition, and intimate response.’’ —Find- 
ings of 1944 Conference. 

Pre-Parent Education—Although authorities 
may disagree about the kind and degree of inheri- 
tance a baby gets from its ancestors, we do know 
that many ideas and beliefs in regard to baby 
care and child rearing are handed down from 
mother to daughter. Many of these are sound but 
some are not in accordance with the newest find- 
ings and best information at hand. We know that 
the baby is more fortunate if its mother has been 
healthy and happy during the months before its 
birth. It is important, therefore, that young 
couples shall have full information regarding the 
care of the prospective mother and that they shall 
have adequate information about the care of the 
infant. 

Parent Education—The mother and father who 
have learned to get the best information avail- 
able to help them with their jobs as parents, dis- 





N idea is a program of action. The 1944 
Wartime Conference brought forth in 


profusion ideas worthy of record in the Find- 
ings of the Conference. That the programs of 
action planned by local units may have stim- 
ulation and guidance, these ideas will be inter- 
preted in the series of articles here begun. 
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cover that their need for information grows as 
the infant grows. Just as prospective parents 
avoid many unnecessary alarms and worries if 
they know in advance how to care for an infant, so 
do parents of all children avoid many unnecessary 
problems if they know what to expect of children 
at all ages before their own reach these ages. 


Moreover, the progressive and understanding 
parent wishes to get his information from author- 
itative sources rather than to depend upon hear- 
say or instinct. The education of parents, there- 
fore, is a continuous process. 


What Can the P.T.A. Do To Improve the Prep- 

aration for Home and Family Life? 

Bring about public opinion favoring: 
A. Classes in school. 
1. Home economics adapted for all students, 
in addition to the work offered for students 
majoring in the subject. 
2. Health, family living, personality develop- 
ment, home recreation, home safety. 
8. Family life emphasis in other classes. 
Examples: (a) classes in economics learn the 
effect of installment buying upon the perma- 
nency of marriage and the happiness of family 
life; (b) classes in English and science learn 
what family and parental influences molded the 
lives of the people studied; (c) classes in radio 
and journalism bring the home and family 
theme into scripts and articles. 
4. Physical education studies so treated as to 
(a) develop respect for a sound body and clear 
mind, (b) promote a general fitness program in 
the community, and (c) encourage students to 
work out home games and teach them to other 
students and to adults. 
5. Brides’ discussion groups for girls who 
marry and remain in school. 
B. School activities. 
1. Recreation and social activities which shall 
provide opportunities for students to (a) learn 
to get along with the other sex; (b) develop 
initiative and the ability to work out a plan and 
carry it through; and (c) learn to work with 
other people on cooperative plans, through ac- 
tivities in which students make the plans and 
do the work with adult guidance and counsel. 
2. Forums. In school, over the radio, and 
through participation in adult meetings, young 
people learn in discussions to appreciate one 
phase of their American birthright—the right 
to free speech. Through such forums they get 
practice in organizing their thoughts, express- 
ing their ideas, defending them objectively, and 
admitting an error if one exists. In short they 
learn to take their place in a democracy. This 
can be learned only through practice. 
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3. Counseling. Each time a boy or girl talks a 
problem over with a teacher or other adult, 
each time a question is asked or advice is given, 
some form of counseling is taking place. Teach- 
ers, adult leaders of youth groups, and other 
adults need more knowledge of how and when 
to counsel. The school might well be the place 
for adults to acquire this type of education. 

C. Adult education. 

1. Adult leaders for youth groups. In addition 
to the classes for all adults doing some form of 
counseling, schools might provide opportuni- 
ties for adult leaders of youth groups: 

2. Parents of students having home projects. 
Although some classes, such as those in home- 
making, have home projects which require the 
active cooperation of the parents and other 
members of the family, most classwork would. 
have a wider influence if the parents under- 
stood what it was all about and gave such co- 
operation as was necessary. At least one meet- 
ing of the parents with students and teacher 
might be held. 


Sponsor adult classes. 


A. In school. Cooperate with the school in se- 
curing the attendance of parents at the meet- 
ings suggested above. 

B. Elsewhere in the community. 

1. Classes for adults, sponsored by parent- 
teacher units, can be held at the time and place 
chosen by the group, under the leadership se- 
lected by them or provided by the unit, to dis- 
cuss the topics picked by them with the help of 
chairman or leader. 

2. Classes and discussion groups organized 
around the interests of the members, who may 
be (a) brides, (b) prospective mothers, (c) new 
parents, (d) parents of toddlers, (e) parents of 
children five years of age, (f) parents of chil- 
dren in home rooms, (g) junior and senior high 
school students, (h) grandparents, and (i) 
nurses and others who have supervision over 
children. These activities can be organized 
around classes in school if the group is large. 
Students may attend all or part of the meetings. 


Stimulate family discussions. 


A. Values they cherish most can be kept in 
spite of family separations, lack of help, and ab- 
sorption in outside affairs. 

B. Unity of family can be preserved when 
father or son is in military service, through cor- 
respondence, family newssheets, photographs. 
C. Unity of family can be preserved when 
mother is working, through voluntary sharing 
of responsibilities and work; celebrations, 
treats, surprises, jokes; and understanding that 
absence is a temporary arrangement. 
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“All encouragement should be given to other agencies 
which will serve to facilitate the successful readjustment of 
family relationships disrupted by wartime industrial em- 
ployment and military service.””—Findings of 1944 Con- 
ference. 

Desired Postwar Family Life Requires Coopera- 
tion of All Interested Agencies—The word “coop- 
eration” is much more easily said than carried 
out. It means the give and take of two or more 
parties or organizations, but it rarely exists if 
each party concerned is careful to give only 50 
per cent. Especially when groups are concerned, 
cooperation is difficult if each group fears it will 
lose its own identity or that the credit for the 
results will go to some other group. But since co- 
operation of community forces is the hope of fam- 
ily life in the postwar period, a real effort must 
be made to bring it about. 


What Can the P.T.A. Do To Bring About Co- 
operation of All Agencies Interested in Family 
Life? 

A. Make known the common causes of divorce and 
disrupted family life: 

1. Economic factors, such as (a) living beyond 

available income, (b) insufficient planning, (c) 

selfish use of income by one member of the fam- 

ily, (d) installment buying, (e) insufficient 
consumer education, and (f) poor management. 

2. “In-laws” difficulties, such as (a) parents 

trying to keep authority over child, (b) young 

married people living with family, (c) posses- 

siveness on the part of wife or husband, and (d) 

immaturity of boy or girl. 

3. Sex problems, such as (a) inadequate prep- 

aration for marriage, (b) misinformation, (c) 

superstitions, and (d) health below par. 

4. Personality defects, such as (a) selfishness, 

(b) immaturity, (c) inability to get along with 

others, (d) laziness, and (e) undependability. 
B. Bring about discussions of need for readjust- 
ment in postwar period of newlyweds, couples 
separated immediately following marriage, and all 
married couples separated for a long period. 

C. Bring about cooperation between groups that 

have a common interest, such as churches, char- 

acter-building agencies, police, schools, and so on. 
, a * & 

“Even the strains of war and the great changes in eco- 
nomic and social life that will continue during the recon- 
struction period can be withstood by the home in which both 
parents clearly understand their responsibilities for develop- 
ing in their children understandings and attitudes that 
will make them useful members of the family group and of 
society. Society has a responsibility for protecting homes 
from which fathers are drawn into military service.” — 
Findings of 1944 Conference. 

Family Unity Most Important in Wartime— 
War brings new and bewildering problems to 
every family. Father is concerned about his busi- 
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ness or whether he will be drafted; perhaps he 
wants to enlist but does not know what will hap- 
pen to his family and his business if he leaves, 
Mother is worried about rationing and confused 
about the point system. The older boys and girls 
feel the excitement in the air and want to be part 
of it; the boys, especially, are uncertain about 
what to do. Shall they go to school until drafted? 
Shall they enlist as soon as they can? Both boys 
and girls have friends who are getting married 
and wonder if they should, too. Young boys fear 
the war will be over before they are old enough to 
have a part in it, and they feel the world is passing 
them by. Adults in the family are busy with ac- 
tivities outside the home, some working for pay 
and others busy with volunteer activities. In addi- 
tion, almost every family has some personal cause 
for concern. A son, father, brother, nephew, or 
neighbor is in the armed forces, and there is that 
constant dread of bad news. And yet family unity 
is more needed now than ever before—now when 
emotional stability is so difficult to maintain. 

What Can the P.T.A. Do To Bring About 
Family Unity? 

Cultivate an awareness of the importance of 
family unity and of ways to preserve or regain it. 
+ “ e 

“We recognize the essential human need for an active 
spiritual faith, and we urge that parents provide in the home 
the foundation of spiritual life and with the school stress 
those moral and ethical principles that are the common 
heritage of all religious groups.’’—Findings of 1944 Con- 
ference. 

Every Individual Has a Right to a Faith—For 
many boys and girls freedom to worship as they 
please is not possible because they have no knowl- 
edge or experience on which to base their choice. 
The foundation of spiritual life, of moral and 
ethical principles, should be acquired in the home. 


What Can the P.T.A. Do To Insure for All 
Young People a Foundation of Spiritual Life? 
A. Bring to the attention of parents the impor- 
tance of providing in the home the foundations of 
spiritual life through (1) the example of the par- 
ents, (2) counseling, and (3) church attendance. 
B. Bring about public opinion in support of school 
classes in (1) ethics, (2) history of religion, and 
(3) character education. 

C. Bring about public opinion favoring the coop- 
eration of the school with the churches in provid- 
ing time in the schedule for voluntary attendance 
at classes conducted by the churches. 

D. Cooperate with the churches in making possi- 
ble (1) good teachers in Sunday School and good 
adult counselors for youth groups, (2) opportuni- 
ties for normal social activities of teen-agers, and 
(3) counseling on personal problems including 
those related to sex and marriage. 
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WRATH 


Such indignation you never saw! 

If looks could kill, these green ones would. 
Under the willows at the pool 

Sweetness and light are gone for good. 


Fourteen bullfrogs glare and sulk 

Too angry for their lowest bass, 

They blush before their frightened wives 
Outraged by their loss of face. 


The water’s roiled, the rushes bent, 

Their favorite seats are splashed with mud. 
Oh, it’s enough to make a frog 

Run green gall instead of blood! 


Bullfrogs big as all outdoors, 

And what was worse, unhealthy white, 
Diving into their nurseries 

And Taine the tadpoles into fright! 


Giant frogs who did not know 

How to swim without a sound 

But squealed enormous treble squeals — 
The bullfrogs prayed to see them drowned. 


But drown they did not. They made waves 
Worse than the worst September gales, 

And worst of all, they went for them 

And caught them, too—the proud frog males! 


They had not been eaten, but it might 
Have been better if they had, 

When would any green wife again 
Worship her lord on a lilypad? 


ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


BEDTIME 


Child— what will you? 

These are no monsters crowding at the door. 

They are night sounds, friends of the breathless wind 
Come to bid you good-night. 


See that small star, pinned like a blazing badge 
On the dark apron of the busy sky? 

It is for you, it keeps a quiet light 

Glowing. It will be there 

When you have need of it. 


Turn your face to the star 
See how calm and bright it is. 
Of the whole family of worlds 
It is loved best. 


You want to stay up like the star 

And see what happens when the earth’s tucked in? 
Later—a little later, child. 

The star has been a long time growing up, 

Freeing itself from arms it needed once, 

Leaving its little room and striking out 

To that one black spot in the universe 

Where it might shine out, calm and unafraid 
Throwing a rope of light for us to clasp. 


— MARTHA MILLET 
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THE PARATROOPER 


First Descent 


Poised aloft above vast nothingness, 

I stand alone, for one brief span 

To know security beneath my earth-bound feet, 
Reluctant now to step away 

Through cold, unfathomed depths of space. 


Dear earth, on whom my heedless feet 
Laid careless stride by night or day; 
Dear earth, whose mellow heart 
Soft with breaking growth 
Caressed me boldly as I lay 
Enchanted with my zealous youth; 
Dear earth, whose solace I have sought 
Like suckling child, too eager 
In my a 
Lie still today and take me in fond tenderness. 
I ay 4 you will not rise to meet re | helpless feet 
And break my body with too much eagerness. 
In certain faith and fervent ecstasy 
I come, defying law. 
Make ready, earth! 
—ANNA H, HAYES 


SNAPSHOT 


A boy and a dog and a fishing rod 
Were made to be together: 

The boy with freckles, 

The rod home-made, 

And the dog without a tether. 
Swinging along a country road 

In sun-rimmed silhouette, 

This formula for unhampered bliss 

Is the finest invented yet. 

And coming home through a twilight hour 
Dusty, weary and worn, 

The dog more quiet, 

The still wet, 

The overalls damp and torn, 

They are still a trio and one at heart: 
Understanding knits them together. 
A boy, a dog and a fishing rod 

Are one in any weather! 


—ELEANOR ALLETTA CHAFFEE ' 
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A Cooperative Salvage Program 


The two parent-teacher councils of Fulton County, 
Georgia—the Atlanta Council of Parent-Teacher 
Associations and the Fulton County Council of 
Parent-Teacher Associations—last spring united 
their efforts in the collection and sale of salvage. 
The tin cans alone amounted to eighty-four car- 
loads, the sale of which netted more than three 
thousand dollars. This money went immediately 
into equipment for worth-while projects. 

The fifty-two local associations comprising the 
Atlanta Council worked enthusiastically with the 
local council of the War Emergency Committee 
and the local office of the War Production Board. 
The school children prepared and brought many 
of the tin cans to school, each school serving as 
a collection center. School and city trucks picked 
up the cans and carried them to the railroad 
shipping points to be loaded into cars. 





Mrs. W. C. Kendrick, president, Atlanta Council of Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, handing the keys of the station wagon to Miss Ira Jarrell, superintendent, 
Atlanta City Schools. Left to right, looking on, are T. W. Clift, business man- 
ager, Atlanta Board of Education, Mrs. J. Y. Wilson, War Emergency chairman, 
Atlanta Council, and Ed Cook, president, Atlanta Board of Education. 
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Realizing that the assets from the tin can 
sale would amount to a substantial sum if left 
in one fund but that if divided fifty-two ways 
each portion would be very small, it was decided 
to invest the money in one major project. The 
Atlanta Council had the happy idea of purchasing 
a station wagon for use in transporting children 
to and from the dental clinic during the school 
year and to and from camps in summer. This 
purchase enabled the city to receive Federal 
funds for the promotion of the dental program. 


As A result of this project the Atlanta Cham- 
ber of Commerce became so interested in the 
salvage campaign that it arranged with the WPB 
and the Army and Navy to present a V flag to 
each school with a quota of 100 pounds of waste- 
paper, 50 tin cans, and 5 pounds of waste fat for 
each pupil. Every three months the school gets a 
star added to this flag if each pupil brings in 50 
pounds of wastepaper, 32 tin cans, 
and 3 pounds of waste fat. The 
children were so delighted with the 
V flags that their interest in the 
collection of all kinds of salvage 
greatly increased. 

The Fulton County Council had 
an equally important share in the 
results of the campaign—more than 
a thousand dollars. So delighted 
were its members and so eager to 
invest in something permanent and 
useful to all Fulton County Schools, 
that the council voted to initiate a 
long-needed visual education pro- 
gram. A motion picture sound pro- 
jector, a baloptican, and two screens 
were purchased. Committees are now 
at work previewing educational films 
for use in classrooms. 

Enthusiasm and constructive giv- 
ing create a certain momentum. The 
county board of education contem- 
plates the purchase of fifty films 
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for use by early fall. These, added to films pur- 
chased by the Fulton County Council, will be the 
nucleus for a school film library that the school 
board expects to develop and maintain. 

When the council made its investment in this 
fine service only twelve schools owned motion 
picture machines and films had to be rented. Now 
that county-owned films will be available, a dozen 
more schools have purchased machines. The pro- 
jector purchased by the council will be available 
to the small rural schools that otherwise could 
not have access to visual aids. 

All from the sale of old tin cans—plus united 
parent-teacher effort. 

—MARY JONES OWEN 


One Way to Solve the 
Transportation Problem 


One of the rural consolidated school units in 
Mississippi modestly offers its plan for over- 
coming transportation difficulties. As in most 
rural sections, gas rationing and restrictions in 
the use of automobiles made the problem of get- 
ting members to and from the school buildings, 
where meetings were held, a real one, indeed. 

For the first meeting of the year—a general 
get-together in the school cafeteria—much effort 
and publicity produced a fair attendance. The 
problem was so apparent, however, that the mem- 
bers decided to try an entirely new procedure 
for the October and November meetings. They 
divided themselves into seven different groups on 
a strictly geographical basis. Each of these groups 
met at a private home in one of the seven neigh- 
borhoods on the second Wednesday afternoon in 
the month. All had the same program, a round 
table discussion planned by the program chair- 
man and sent to the seven leaders. Not only was 
the gasoline problem effectively circumvented but 
this type of gathering strengthened the bonds of 
neighborliness and contributed greatly to the 
success of the meetings that followed. 

Yet despite its effectiveness this measure was 
only a temporary one. Its chief disadvantage was 
that the teachers had to be left out. Accordingly, 
the December meeting was held once more at the 
school. Attendance and interest were so satis- 
factory that the remaining monthly meetings 
were scheduled to be held in the school building. 

How was this managed? Briefly put, each of 
the seven leaders assumed responsibility for ar- 
ranging the transportation of the members of 
their respective groups. Several persons offered 
the use of their cars, which leaders helped to 
fill to capacity. The following month other per- 
sons were called upon to transport the groups, 
and once again the attendance was excellent. 
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Moreover, the teachers were able to be present. 
The two neighborhood home meetings had denied 
parents the opportunity to meet with the teachers 
and discuss common problems, but they did pave 
the way for a cooperative effort that resulted in 
providing transportation to the school. 

—NETTA MCKEITHEN JENKINS 


An Adventure in Democracy 


Norfolk County, with a normal school enrollment 
of 6,776, today reports 15,774 pupils, most of 
them residents of the government’s enormous 
housing projects that have created in this Virginia 
community a wartime problem and a challenge 
to educators and parents alike. Alexander Park, 
consisting of 4,250 housing units and approxi- 
mately 2,500 trailers, boasts the largest school 
unit under one principal in the state. 

What kind of people are these newcomers, war 
workers from almost every state in the Union? 
They are just like all other Americans, whether 
their original homes were in Texas, Oregon, or 
Florida. Some have rendered valuable service in 
the communities from which they have come, and 
many have brought with them a love for parent- 
teacher work. Others are typical of that restless 
element whose roots never go deep, who feel no 
civic obligation, and who accept parental tasks in 
much the same irresponsible manner. 

Against this background the organization of 
five parent-teacher associations in one year’s 
time stands out as a notable achievement, growing 
out of countless hours of hard work and the 
energetic activities of the county council president, 
the division superintendent, the principals and 
teachers, and a wise, understanding school nurse. 

Because nothing is more valuable in parent- 
teacher work than a friendly comprehension of 
individual problems, all these persons visited 
the demountable homes to welcome the strangers 
and learn something of their background. 


Tue FIRST community get-together was held in 
one of the housing units. The school nurse brought 
sugar, that priceless rationed commodity, and 
other women furnished tea and cookies. Over 
the teacups it was easy to discuss the things these 
parents wanted for their children, and, as might 
be expected, all found a common concern in the 
subject of health. Plans were made for the Sum- 
mer Round-Up even before the first organization 
meeting was held. 

At a preliminary meeting in one of the com- 
munities each person told of his previous parent- 
teacher experience, thus making the choice of 
officers and chairmen much easier. The unit was 
quickly organized under their leadership. 


‘ 
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Two of the major projects have been the spon- 
soring of a Boy Scout troop and a class in home 
nursing. The chief objective for next year is 
a school lunch project. Facilities are so limited in 
these wartime developments, however, that the 
realization of this dream may be an extremely 
difficult process. 

Norfolk County leaders have gone over the top 
in their drive for members and for the organiza- 
tion of new units, but they have done something 
of far greater significance. They have made a 
distinct contribution to the war effort. They have 
given a new and heterogeneous group an oppor- 
tunity to become active, responsible participants 
in community life. Once again, the great parent- 
teacher movement has demonstrated that it can be 
. powerful social force 
in the life of the Amer- 
ican people, uniting 
their interests and 
strengthening their 
spirit through service to 
childhood. 

—HELENE M. WILLIS 


Blazing a New Trail 


The Glendale, Ari- 
zona, Parent-Teacher 
Association is perhaps 
typical of many other 
units in the West and 
Southwest. Typical, too, 
of many communities in 
the region are the peo- 
ple who comprise the 
population—a large percentage being Span- 
ish-Americans, who have been here since the 
days of the conquistadors. And an interest- 
ing thing is that they have retained many of 
the colorful characteristics of those earlier 
inhabitants. 

For ten years the Glendale P.T.A. set aside 
one meeting a year for these Spanish-Americans. 
There were Mexican dances, music, exhibits of 
arts and crafts; even the refreshments were en- 
tirely Mexican. These “Spanish-American Nights” 
did much to cement the bond of fellowship between 
the two nationalities in the community and to de- 
velop a respect for the customs and traditions of a 
people who are often misunderstood, even though 
they have lived in America for many decades. 
This state of affairs is one that cannot be over- 
looked if we are to have a truly democratic Amer- 
ica in the postwar world. We have been remiss 
to neglect it as long as we have done, and it is 
surely the natural task of an organization like 
the P.T.A. to take the initiative. 
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Experience in Glendale has more than justified 
P.T.A. interest. When expansion and a greatly 
increased population made additional school fa- 
cilities necessary, the district erected a beautiful 
modern elementary school. This impressive new 
building, with its spacious grounds, is exclusively 
for Spanish-Americans and has become a com- 
munity center for adults as well as for children. 


Lasr fall some of the parents whose children 
attended the school asked help in forming their 
own parent-teacher association. State and county 
officers and the superintendent, assisted by the 
president of the original unit, organized a sepa- 
rate P.T.A. It was truly an exhilarating and 
inspiring experience to follow the progress of this 
new unit—to see the young Spanish-American 
mothers elected to various offices and assuming 
leadership. This was, indeed, a P.T.A. fron- 
tier, and in speaking of it the superintendent 
proudly pointed out that all these young moth- 
ers, who were to serve as P.T.A. leaders, were 
graduates of the Glendale schools. 

The meetings of the group are conducted in 
a businesslike manner 
in both English and 
Spanish. Thus the older 
members who do not un- 
derstand English can 
understand what is tak- 
ing place and can par- 
ticipate in the discus- 
sions and procedures. 

The school rules and 
policies are carefully 
explained. Moving pic- 
tures are shown; talks 
by teachers and the vis- 
iting nurse are given. 
Emphasis is placed on 
activities that may be 
carried over into adult 
life, and as a result certain social standards have 
been raised. Perhaps the most outstanding result 
of this cooperation between home and school has 
been the marked improvement in pupil attendance. 
The record for this school is now above the aver- 
age of that in many school systems, and there has 
been a gratifying decrease in truancy. 

We feel that this association is a splendid 
example of what can be accomplished when parents 
and teachers work together to bridge the gap that 
often exists where there are differences in culture 
and tradition. True democracy cannot be at- 
tained at a single bound, but parent-teacher mem- 
bers will not relax their efforts until it is attained 
in every community in America. 

—CLEMINE H. RUCKER AND JUANITA ORTEZ 
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BOOKS w Coveew 


Books for Young Readers 


From the great number of excellent new books for children, 
the following have been selected and arranged by age levels. 
A wide variety of subject matter is included in each group. 





For Children from Five to Eight 
BaBy Bears. By E. Charushin. Macmillan, $1.00. 


Two mischievous little bears brought home by a hunter cause 
consternation in the little Russian village where they live. 
CHIPS, THE STORY OF A COCKER SPANIEL. By Diana 
Thorne and Connie Moran. Winston, $1.50. 
An appealing picture-story of a lovable pup that wants a 
master. 
Cocky, THE LITTLE HELICOPTER. By Jack Alden. Rand 
MeNally, $1.00. 
The cong te could do things that no regular airplane could 
do. With lively illustrations in color. 

HERE COMES PETE. By Eleanor Clymer. McBride, $2.00. 
All about Peter White, five years old, and the grand times 
he had living in the suburbs, with trees to climb, pets, and 
a great big birthday party. 

MICHAEL THE COLT. By Katharine K. Garbutt. Houghton 

Mifflin, 85 cents. 
How Michael grows from a little colt to a big colt. Brightly 
colored illustrations and simple text. 

MOLLY, THE ROGUE. By Mary Walsh. Knopf, $1.50. 
An Irish folk tale, full of charm and flavor. 


Mr. WREN’sS House. By Emma L. Brock. Knopf, $1.25. 
A gay tale of the brown house Mr. Wren likes, the green 
house Mrs. Wren likes, and how they finally decide on a 
home. 


Muccins. By Bianca Bradbury. Houghton Mifflin, 
85 cents. 


The story of a playful kitten that misbehaves himself into 
being good forever after. 
SusAN WHO LIVES IN AUSTRALIA. By Elisabeth Mac- 
Intyre. Scribner’s, $1.75. 
A joyous story of little Susan who goes to roundups with a 
“jackaroo” and picnics “‘by a billabong.” Written in lively, 
amusing verse. 
TELL ME ABOouT Gop. By Mary Alice Jones. Rand 
McNally, $2.00. 
In simple story-fashion this book answers the questions that 
every growing child asks about God and the spiritual world. 


For Children from Eight to Twelve 


Bayou SuZETTE. By Lois Lenski. Stokes, $2.00. 
The story of a little French girl who lives in a Louisiana vil- 
lage on the bayou. 
A BEE IN HER BONNET. By Eva Kristoffersen. Crowell, 
$2.00. 
Merry Carol moves to a Nebraska farm, raises bees, and 
makes many friends. 
FIVE ON A MERRyY-Go-RouND. 
Dutton, $2.00. 
The trials, tribulations, and travels of a family that comes 
up bang against the housing shortage—and how an aban- 
doned merry-go-round solves their problems. 
THE OPEN GATE. By Kate Seredy. Viking, $2.50. 


Humor abounds in this tale of farms and families in America 
by a Hungarian author. 


THE SHOO-FLY Pir. By Mildred Jordan. Knopf, $2.00. 
The story of a cheerful, hard-working Pennsylvania Dutch 


farmer, his family and his friends, as they work and play 
through the turning seasons. 


By Marie McSwigan. 
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SILVER FOR GENERAL WASHINGTON. By Enid LaMonte 
Meadowcroft. Crowell, $2.00. 
A vivid story of Valley Forge days, in which two boys brave 
real danger to carry out a mission for General Washington. 
THREE AND A PIGEON. By Kitty Barne. Dodd, Mead, 
$2.00. 
Three lively children, bombed out of their town, discover a 
secretive Belgian refugee training pigeons. They decide that 
living in the country isn’t so boring after all. 
TRUDY AND THE TREE House. By Elizabeth Coatsworth. 
Macmillan, $1.50. 
Trudy, the prettiest and naughtiest of seven sisters, has a 


playhouse high up in an old oak tree—a fine place to enter- 
tain and to plan new pranks. 


Two Locs CrossING. By Walter D. Edmonds. Dodd, 
Mead, $2.00. 


The story of a young boy who goes fur trapping with an 
Indian. 


For Young People in Their Teens 


HANDEL AT THE CourRT OF KINGS. By Opal Wheeler. 
Dutton, $2.00. 
Handel’s father didn’t want him to become a musician, and 
this story shows the boy’s persistence in achieving his heart’s 
desire. With selections from his music. 
HIGH PRAIRIE. By Walter and Mary Havighurst. Farrar 
and Rinehart, $2.00. 
A sensitive account of the struggles of a Norwegian family to 
found a home in North Dakota. Cherishing memories of the 
Old World, they still loyally accept and adopt the New. 
JOHNNY TREMAIN. By Esther Forbes. Houghton Mifflin, 
2.50. 
The story of a boy who grows to manhood during the Ameri- 
can Revolution—the story of boys everywhere, in every age, 
who are faced with periods of crisis. 
NEW BROOME EXPERIMENT. By Adam Allen. Lippin- 
cott, $2.00. 
A dairy farm story with social significance as well as scien- 
tific interest. , 
ROOKIE OF THE YEAR. By John Tunis. 
Brace, $2.00. 


. story of the Brooklyn Dodgers that will delight baseball 
ans. 


Storm CANvas. By Armstrong Sperry. Winston, $2.50. 
A vivid tale of one of the most exciting phases of the War 


of 1812. 
THEY FLY FOR Victory. By Keith Ayling. Nelson, 
$2.50. 
Stories of the daring young men who are today taking to the 
skies to conquer the enemy. 

West Point. By E. D. J. Waugh. Macmillan, $2.50. 
The history of our famous United States Military Academy 
and its exciting, strenuous life today. 

A WINDow FOR JULIE. By Phyllis Whitney. Houghton 

Mifflin, $2.00. 
A fascinating career story about a girl who became a window 
decorator. 

THE YOUNGEST WAC OversgEas. By Bernadine Bailey. 

Messner, $2.00. 
The youngest WAC officer finds army work a challenge to 


her best efforts, and in war-torn London she has the big 
adventure of her life. 


Harcourt, 
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THIS OUTLINE IS BASED ON THE ARTICLE WHAT KIND OF DISCIPLINE NOW? 


SEE PAGE 7. 





Outstanding Points 


I. Our children are undergoing, or headed for, frightful 
war experiences. The effects are hard to measure, but 
some of them can be observed in children’s war play or in 
the increased frequency of emotional upsets. 


II. We, as parents, must realize that whether we like it 
or not war is a part of the present world of reality and one 
of the most important things in our children’s lives. They 
watch and often understand our emotional reactions to 
news reports and motion pictures. 


III. Discipline is chiefly a question of relating desir- 
able actions to the child’s basic physiological and social 
needs. Emotions cannot be safely repressed or dismissed, 
but they can be made to serve rather than destroy. 


IV. Good habits have to be grown into and accepted 
by the child if they are to be helpful. We can begin early 
to help him build up such common and essential habits as 
rea sleeping, toileting, washing, and helping around 
the house. 


V. Some discipline is completely reasonable to the 
unspoiled child. We can afford to let him learn some 
things for himself by experimenting; others are not argu- 
able. We might as well tell him so and act consistently. 
Freedom in these activities can be granted according to 
the child’s mental and physical development and his 
readiness to assume responsibility. 


VI. Discipline is a measure of good parent-child rela- 
tions. It is rooted less in external behavior than in toler- 
ance and love. The first step the parent can take toward 
its development is to assure the child true affection and 
understanding. 


VII. If parents have failed to do certain things that 
should have been done, there is a way for them to back 
up and get a better start. A simple change in the methods 
used in treating minor behavioral disorders may be 
learned through the P.T.A. or in university-sponsored 
child study classes. For more serious parent-centered 
troubles, self-analysis, spurred on by reading, observa- 
tion, and free discussion with other adults, 
should prove effective. 


Questions To Promote Discussion 


1. In the midst of war talk how can parents 
make their children feel safe? How can you 
teach your child to be cautious rather than 
fearful? 


2. How may children’s war play be so 
directed that it will be helpful rather than 
harmful? How can you tell when a child is 
getting too excited? What can you do about 


it? Ralph H. Ojemann 
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_ 3. Why is regularity in meals, sleep, and play especially 
important in wartime? How does the establishment of 
routines in the life of the child make him feel secure? 


4. What attitudes are essential in the parent who is 
to succeed in helping his child toward an independent 
adult life? Why is it that, from the beginning, training 
should have as an end both self-discipline and self- 
direction? 

5. Mrs. Horton’s husband is leaving soon to go to the 
front. How can she make sure that she won’t go “‘all to 
pieces” after he leaves and cause her children to be upset 
and anxious? What can she and the children do to help 


them feel that they are carrying on “in the way Dad 
would like’? 


6. The Browns have two children—Henry, who is ten 
years old, and Joan, who is eight. Both Mr. and Mrs, 
Brown are doing war work. In what ways might this 
situation affect the behavior of their children adversely? 
What would you suggest that the Browns do to help 
prevent these difficulties? 


7. Bob, who is five years old, wants to go to kinder- 
garten alone. His home is six blocks from school. If you 
were his mother, would you let him go alone? What 
points would you consider in making your decision? 
Name some situations in which a five-year-old can decide 
for himself what he wants to do. A seven-year-old, 
A nine-year-old. 


8. In what ways does the parent-teacher association 
work to disseminate information about the guidance of 
the child’s emotional development? Can you suggest 
other possible ways? 
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A study course for parents of preschool children, for 
study groups, and for parent-teacher associations. 


Directed by ETHEL KAWIN — 




















THIS OUTLINE IS BASED ON THE ARTICLE YOUNG AND HEALTHY. SEE PAGE 24. 





Outstanding Points 


I. It is important to know what growth and develop- 
ment may be expected in the child during his first two 


years of life and in the period between the ages of two 
and six. 


II. Even normal children, however, differ so greatly 
from each each other in the rate at which they grow and 
in the patterns of their accomplishments that we cannot 
say that a child must have reached a definite stage by the 
time he is a certain age. 


III. To keep a young child healthy we must consider 
his diet, rest, and play. Children vary in the amount of 
food and sleep they need. Play is the principal “‘busi- 
ness’’ of the preschool child, but even in this aspect of his 
life he needs a wholesome balance—a rhythm of alter- 
nating active and quiet play. 


IV. In providing a program to make children healthy 
we must build good health habits, provide ample oppor- 
tunity for outdoor play, and see that under wise medical 
guidance they are adequately protected in every possible 


way from contacts with infectious and contagious dis- 
eases. 


Questions To Promote Discussion 


1. What. outstanding changes occur in the physical 
growth and development of most babies during their first 


two years of life? During their third, fourth, and fifth 
years? 


2. Children vary in their growth and development. 
What part does heredity play in the individual differences 
we find among normal children? How may environment 
affect them? 


3. What are the important principles governing the 
feeding of children that all parents should know? 


4. What are the guiding principles to be followed with 


regard to the amount of sleep and rest needed by young 
children? 


5. In applying these principles, how does one allow 
for differences in the amounts of food and 
rest that individual children need? 


6. Discuss*in detail sound methods for 
building good health habits in children—such 
as eating, sleeping, and toilet habits. 


7. Describe.in detail the essentials of a 


= physical environment for young chil- 
ren. 


_8. Ifa two-year-old who is very active in 
his play does not sleep at the usual afternoon 
nap time, how would you handle this situa- 
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tion? Suppose the child is four years old instead of two 
—what then? 


9. Suppose your child is about to enter the first grade. 
Make a list of the basic health habits you hope he will 
have acquired by this time. If some of them have not 
yet been established, how would you fo about cooperat- 
ing with his teacher in helping the child to acquire them? 
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nd a motion picture program not harmful to 
my child?”’ Since Palo Alto has found an an- 
swer to this question, we asked Mrs. Howard Ray, 
motion picture chairman, sixth district, California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, to write this re- 
port on the Palo Alto Children’s Theater: 


For many years our town approached the problem of 
suitable films for children by attempting to cooperate 
with the commercial theaters. Although theater mana- 
gers were often helpful, we were handicapped by sev- 
eral conditions: (1) Children’s programs as such are not 
important enough to engage the financial interest of book- 
ing agents. (2) Theater men often do not have sufficient 
knowledge of child development to enable them to under- 
stand what a good children’s program is. (3) Double 
bills, unsuitable coupling of films, the ever-present adver- 
tising “‘trailers,’”’ and exciting newsreels mar otherwise 
satisfactory programs. (4) In a commercial theater it is 
difficult to supervise children’s behavior. (5) A rapid 
turnover of theater managers makes it necessary to go 
through the difficult process of winning their cooperation 
at frequent intervals. 

Therefore, in 1939 Palo Alto instituted a children’s mo- 
tion picture program of its own, presented in the Chil- 
dren’s Theater of our community center. Begun and car- 
ried on for its first two years with the aid of the parent- 
teacher associations and the schools, the program has since 
been directed entirely by the staff of the Children’s Thea- 
ter, with occasional help and advice from the parent- 
school personnel. 

Today the children of our community know that there 
is always a program for them on Saturday afternoons. 
Sometimes it will be a play, sometimes a series of films, 
and sometimes a combination of play and films. After 
considerable experimentation, it was found more satisfac- 
tory to plan all programs for the younger children (6 to 
10), although older children often attend because they 
like the short subjects—nature, history, art, industry, 
music, sports, cartoons—that are so seldom seen these 
days in commercial theaters. Because the programs are 
limited to an hour and a half, feature films have proved 
unsatisfactory. 

Our most successful programs are centered around one 
subject, but we always include at least two cartoons and 
one of the many lovely nature-study films available. The 
frequent change of subject matter in a program of short 
subjects is not a handicap but an advantage for the younger 
child, who finds concentrated attention a definite strain. 
Moreover, the variety of subjects assures every child of 
finding something to his taste. 

We believe any community that cares enough and 
works hard and long enough can provide for its 
children such entertaining programs of their own. 

-—RUTH B. HEDGES 


Piss me have often asked us, ‘“‘Where can I 
fi 








PREPARED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF RUTH B. HEDGES, 
MOTION PICTURE CHAIRMAN OF THE CALIFORNIA 
CONGRESS, WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF HYPATIA GORDON 
PARVIS, REPORT CHAIRMAN 


JUNIOR MATINEE 
(From 8 to 14 years) 








Bathing Beauty — Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Direction, George 
Sidney. Elaborate scenes, colorful costumes, the music of 
Xavier Cugat and Harry James, and the antics of Red Skelton 
make this tuneful comedy cheerful entertainment. As swim- 
ming teacher Esther Williams shows her talents to advantage, 
and the extravagant last scene—a water pageant —is well worth 
seeing. Cast: Red Skelton, Esther Williams, Basil Rathbone. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Entertaining Entertaining Entertaining 


Hail the Conquering Hero—Paramount. Direction, Preston 
Sturges. This farce, spiced with satire, is the funniest film in 
many a day. Its fast-moving plot is built around the complica- 
tions arising when a young man who has been discharged from 
the Marines (hay fever) is bedecked with medals and escorted 
home to Mother by six husky Marines—there to encounter the 
whole city turned out in welcome and later to be drafted as 
candidate for mayor. Cast: Eddie Bracken, Ella Raines, 
Raymond Walburn, William Demarest. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Excellent Excellent 


Heavenly Days—RKO-Radio. Direction, Howard Estabrook. 
This chuckle-provoking ae might be titled, ““Mr. Aver 

Man Goes to Washington.”” Fibber and Molly McGee, of radio 
fame, play the lead roles in a clever story well above their usual 
offerings. It is given excellent direction and contains some 
interesting trick photography. The theme points up the fact 
that a self-governed nation cannot function honestly and effi- 
ciently unless the -people go to the polls and cast their ballots 
intelligently. Cast: Jim and Marian Jordan, Eugene Pallette. 











Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Excellent Good 
Henry Aldrich’s Little Secret—Paramount. Direction, 


Hugh Bennett. Henry and Dizzy get themselves involved in 
absurd but amusing situations, and the baby is delightful. 
Diverting light entertainment for the family. Cast: Jimmy 
Lydon, Charles Smith, John Litel, Olive Blakeney. 








Adults 14-18 8-14 
Amusing Amusing Amusing 
FAMILY 
Attack! The Battle for New Britain—War Department- 


RKO. Office of War Information Documentary. History in the 
making—opening in the staging area where troops assigned to 
Camp Gloucester, New Britain, are trained, rehearsed, and 
briefed, and continuing through one day of attack, which com- 
letes their task. This is shown in a realistic, dramatic, and 
eartbreaking, though fascinating, film. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Tense Very tense 
The Canterville Ghost—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Direction, 
Jules Dassin. Whimsical and amusing drama based on the 
story by Oscar Wilde, with an excellent cast, well produced, and 
highlighted by the superb acting and personal charm of little 
M t O’Brien. The — scenes are humorous rather than 
terrifying, and the whole (except for the brief scene of the 
walling up of the doorway) is done with a light, fanciful touch. 
Cast: Charles Laughton, Margaret O’Brien, Robert Young. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Excellent 





Not recommended 
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Dragon Seed—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Direction, Jack Con- 
way and Harold S. Bucquet. A beautifully produced, meaning- 
ful drama of the conflict between the old China and the new, as 
that nation emerges from her peaceful isolation when Japan 


ravages her ple and her lands. This story of a simple, lovable 
farmer family whose horizon is the boundary of their own farm 
is a contribution to our understanding of the Chinese people. 
Cast: Katharine Hepburn, Walter Huston, Aline MacMahon. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Excellent Too many 

war horrors 


Forty Thieves—United Artists. Direction, Lesley Selander. 
Corrupt politics is the basis of the plot of this latest Hopalong 
Cassidy western in which Hopalong stands for law and order as 
the reelected sheriff of a frontier town. For atmosphere there 
are stagecoach robberies, quick trigger fingers, galloping horses, 
and ten-gallon hats. Gunplay and numerous killings make it 
exciting but questionable for young children. Cast: William 
Boyd, Andy Clyde, Jimmy Rogers. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Fair Questionable 
The Great Moment—Paramount. Direction, Preston Stur- 
ges. Biographical portrayal of Dr. W. T. G. Morton’s discove 
of anesthesia in 1840. An interesting story, dramatic and well 
told, with a good cast and sympathetic direction. Cast: Joel 
McCrea, Betty Field, Harry Carey, William Demarest. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 


Interesting Interesting Mature 


Home in Indiana—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Henry 
Hathaway. Race tracks and breeding farms form the back- 
ground of this human-interest drama based on the Saturday 
Evening Post story “The Phantom Filly” by George Agnew 
Chamberlain. The homely everyday mappesinm, the attractive 
outdoor settings, the dramatic action, and the convincing acting 
of a good cast make this fine entertainment. Cast: Walter 
Brennan, Lon McAllister, Jeanne Crain, June Haver. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Excellent Probably 


Janie— Warner Brothers. Direction, Michael Curtiz. An en- 
tertaining modern comedy that will delight the teen-aged and 
sometimes cause their elders to catch their breath as it skirts 
the edge of good taste and accepted custom. Janie, aged 14, 
usually outwits her dad but never her seven-year-old sister. 














‘When thousands of soldiers move into her town her life a 


becomes complicated. Cast: Joyce Reynolds, Edward Arnol 
Ann Harding, Clare Foley, Dick Erdman. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Entertaining Amusing, but 
mature theme 
Minstrel Man— Producers’ Releasing Corporation. Direction, 
Joseph H. Lewis. A musical that brings nostalgic memories to 
those who knew the old minstrel shows. The story is slow 
moving, especially in the beginning, but the acting is sincere, 
and the songs linger. Cast: Benny Fields, Gladys George, 
Alan Dinehart, Roscoe Karns. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Good Mature 


Mr. Winkle Goes to War—Columbia. Direction, Alfred E. 
Green. The story of an unassuming bookkeeper who at 44 
decides to turn his back on white-collar jobs and become a 
mechanic. Then destiny, in the form of Selective Service, forces 
him back into his hated work. The tone is both humorous and 
pathetic, and the acting excellent. Cast: Edward G. Robinson, 
Ruth Warrick, Ted Donaldson, Bob Haymes. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Good Mature 


Our Hearts Were Young and Gay—Paramount. Direction, 
Lewis Allen. Like a refreshing breeze, this film brings back 
almost forgotten days when carefree youth sailed away for 
Europe in search of adventure and romance. The unique quali- 
ty that made the book (from which the film is adapted) a best 
seller has been transferred to the screen. The principal char- 
acters are two girls, aged 19, and the amusing incidents that 
befell them form the plot. Cast: Gail Russell, Diana Lynn, 
Charles Ruggles, Dorothy Gish. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Mature 
Secret Command—Columbia. Direction, Eddie Sutherland. 
Filled with action and breath-taking suspense, this picture has 
timely ce yee A man returns to this country after an un- 
explain absence of many years and gets a job in a shipyard, 
where he finds he is to work under his estranged brother. Many 
misunderstandings and complications follow before he estab- 
lishes his real affiliations—both domestic and political. Cast: 











Excellent 
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Pat O’Brien, Carole Landis, Chester Morris, Ruth Warrick. 
Adults 14-1 


8-14 
Good Good 


Possibly 
The Seventh Cross— Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Direction, 
Fred Zinnemann. An almost overpowering tragedy through 
which a ray of the light of human kindness shines to give hope 
that it may keep alive the seed of civilization in eran. 
Seven men escape from a concentration camp. Six are captured 
and crucified; the seventh finds friends who heal his tortured 
soul and put him in touch with the Underground, which 
arranges his escape from Germany. An exceptionally well- 
written script, adapted from the novel by Anna Seghers and 
directed with a rare understanding of cinema technique. Cast: 
Spencer Tracy, Signe Hasso, Hume Cronyn, Jessica ka 
Adulis 14-18 14 
Outstanding Outstanding Too tense 


Step Lively— Robert Fellows-RKO. Direction, Tim Whelan. 
Fast-moving, boisterous musical comedy with a wa plot 
abounding in absurd situations but partly redeemed by an 
unusually able cast. Set in the penthouse suite of a smart hotel, 
the action is concerned with a group of singers and dancers 
brought together by a penniless producer. The ethics, however, 
are objectionable. Cast: Frank Sinatra, George Murphy, 
— Menjou, Gloria de Haven. 











14-18 8-14 
Good Good No 
ADULT 





American Romance— Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Direction, 
King Vidor. This is a big subject that had great possibilities 
but somehow failed. The film tells two stories, each of which 
gets in the ae of the other; the result is a confused, tedious 
plot. One is the story of an immigrant boy’s rise to success in 
industry; the other, which could have been a good documentary - 
film, tells the story of steel from the mine to the factory. 
Excellent photography and a good musical score. Cast: Brian 
Donlevy, Ann Richards, Walter Abel. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 © 
Tedious Tedious Confusing 


Are These Our Parents?— Monogram. Direction, William 
Nigh. This amateurish film has little of value, either as drama 
or as the statement of a social problem. It is poorly written and 
directed and unconvincingly acted. If its purpose is to place the 
blame for juvenile delinquency on neglectful parents, it fails 
because the juvenile officer is the only sympathetic character. 
Cast: Helen Vinson, Lyle Talbot, Noel Neill. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Mediocre No No 


Christmas Holiday — Universal. Direction, Robert Siodmak. 
Good screen adaptation and direction have retained the flavor 
of Somerset Maugham’s story. It has the strong theme of the 
selfish love of a mother, which destroys the moral fiber of her 
son’s character, and the unselfish love of a simple girl, which 
binds her to this man until his death frees her. Gene Kelly, 
whose previous claim to fame has been as a dancer, gives an 
outstanding interpretation of the weak son and husband. Cast: 
Deanna Durbin, Gene Kelly, Dean Harens, Gale Sondergaard. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Mature No 
Mr. Skeffington— Warner Brothers. Direction, Vincent Sher- 
man. This almost melodramatic story of a woman who refused 
bef be old hag bore aM “> zs of pacer one casting, and 
photography. Although one feels tragedy throughout, pic- 
ture is lightened by humor and 5 4 the loyalty and er love of 
a quiet little man for his lovely but plow moe 2s = ife. Cos- 
tumes and settings, which reflect the past twenty-five years, are 
excellent. The musical bac the mood of the 











kground carries 
story unusually well, and the cast is well chosen, with every 
portrayal outstanding. However, the make-up is so overdone as 
to be grotesque at times. Cast: Bette Davis, Claude Rains, 
Richard Waring, George Coulouris. 
Adults 14-18 





8-14 
Interesting No No 
Summer Storm—Angelus-United artists. Direction, Doug- 
las Sirk. This smoothly sowing. well-directed chological 
drama based on Chekhov’s “The Shooting P. a 
mature = of entertai — to ee we toy Prone by af 
portrayal of a young ju who is gradu 
ambitious peasant girl is excellent. The has left the stark 
realism of the original story unmarred by a Ho ending, 
but this does not prevent its being fine entert: t. Cast: 
George Sanders, Linda Darnell, Anna Lee, Lori Lahner. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Tragic Not recommended No 
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| P.T.A. MEMBERSHIP NOW 3,054,950 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 

- Connecticut 
Delaware 


Illinois . 
Indiana 
lowa 





Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 


Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


Tennessee 


Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

War Relocation Project, Arizona. . 


TOTAL 3,054,950 


Membership enrollment will soon be under 
way. If you are not already a member, you are 
cordially invited to join this great civilian army 
of men and women enlisted in volunteer service 
to children and youth. There is a place for you 
in the active and growing National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. Your understanding, ef- 
fort, influence, and ability are needed to help 
carry forward a vital program of projects and 
activities. 
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Contributors 


WILLIAM G. CARR, one of the nation’s great edu. 
cators, is secretary of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission and associate secretary of the National Educa- 
tion Association. Long recognized as a keen analyst of © 
the need for international collaboration in education, — 
Dr. Carr is today chairman of the Liaison Committee 
for International Education. One of the Educational 
Policies Commission’s most supereens books, Educa- 
tion for All American Youth, will be released shortly. 


M. ELIZABETH DOWNING is associate school physi- 
cian at the University of Chicago Laboratory Schools, — 
Her varied and valuable professional experience in-— 
cludes a pediatric internship at the Children’s Memorial 
Hospital in Chicago and a pediatric fellowship at the 
Child Research Council in Denver. Dr. Downing is qa 
member of the American Medical Women’s Association 
and the American School Health Association. 


ANNA H. HAYES, an associate editor of this Magazine 
and Publicity chairman of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, represents all that is soundest 
in parent-teacher endeavor. She is the author of many 
articles dealing with family problems and home-school 
relations. Parent-teacher readers also know her as a 
poet of distinction. 


GRAYSON N. KEFAUVER, dean of the School of Edu- | 
cation at Stanford University, is helping to win the 
peace as well as the war by serving as educational con- © 
sultant in the Department of State. Dr. Kefauver was — 
a member of the American delegation to the Conference ~ 
of Allied Ministers of Education in London last May ~ 
and has remained there to study further the need for — 
reestablishing educational facilities in liberated Allied — 
countries. a 


BonarRo W. OVERSTREET, author, poet, and adult ff 


educator, is well known to readers of this Magazine, — 


The rare insight and eloquence that marked “War § 


Comes to Liberty Hill” will again be evident in the new ~ 
series, “How To Stay Alive as Long as You Live,” © 
which begins in this issue. Among Mrs. Overstreet’s — 
recent published works are the popular books Courage 
for Crisis and American Reasons. 


ALICE SOWERS, a regional vice-president of th 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, is professor 
of family life education and director of the Family Life 
Institute at the University of Oklahoma. Her pro- 
fessional work has supplied an excellent background 
for her reg emf of the problems of young peor 


discussed in her highly successful youth forums. 
Sowers is also an associate editor of this Magazine. 


GEORGE D. STODDARD, whose name and work 
well known in the educational world, was for man} 
years director of the Iowa Child Welfare Research Sta 
tion and dean of the Graduate School of the University 
of Iowa. Since 1942 Dr. Stoddard has been preside 
of the University of the State of New York and s 
commissioner of education. He is the author of severa 
standard works on child development and of m 
articles in both lay and professional journals. 


The following parent-teacher leaders are responsible fot 
this month’s “‘P.T.A. Frontiers’: Mrs. J. C. Owen, preside 
Georgia Congress; Mrs. D. R. Jenkins, president, Missi: 
Congress; Mrs. Berry Willis, president, Virginia Cong 
Mrs. J. P. Ryan, president, Arizona Congress; Mrs. B. 
Rucker, president, Glendale P.T.A. No. I; and Mrs. J 
Ortez, president, Glendale P.T.A. No, IT. 
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